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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— -~> 
HE French Government has taken the unusual but certainly not 
ill-advised course of addressing to the English Government a 
despatch of condolence on the loss of Mr. Cobden,—a * repre- 
sentative in our eyes,” says M. Drouyn de Lhuys, ‘of those sen- 
timents and those cosmopolitan principles before which national 
frontiers and rivalries disappear.” Cobden, he adds, ‘ was, 
if I may be permitted to say so, an international man. He loved 
and understood France,” adds the Minister, somewhat strongly, 
“better than any other person [Englishman, we presume], and 
regarded as one of the greatest interests of the country and 
humanity the maintenance of peaceful relations between the two 
nations which, according to an expression recently used by a 
member of the English Cabinet [Mr. Milner Gibson ?], march at 
the head of the world.” This just recognition of Mr. Cobdeu's 
services, and especially this emphasis in applauding the views of 
his party, is of course not merely an expression of graceful and 
grateful sentiment. It is also a diplomatic move, intended to 
strengthen the alliance between the school in foreign policy which 
Mr. Cobden led, and the Imperial party in France. 





The Prussian Government has laid its naval programme before 
the Chamber. It wants a fleet which shall impose respect on all 
second-class maritime Powers—say Sweden, or is there a side 
glance at Russia ?—and considers that ten iron-clad frigates, ten 
iron-clad batteries, and twenty corvettes will accomplish this end. 
The cost is estimated at £4.200,000. The money will of course 
be refused, but the suggestion is extremely adroit. All Germans, 
Prussians includeJ, desire a fleet—desire it so strongly that the 
refusal of a small loan, the interest of which will be scarcely per- 
ceptible in the budget, will tend to irritate them with the 
Chamber which refuses it. ‘The Liberals should offer the money, 
provided half of it be deducted from the military budget, and so 
gratify the popular passion while checkmating the Premier. 

The dispute in the iron trade still continues. Ata meeting of 
puddlers held at Wolverhampton, it was resolved unanimously that 
the ironworkers of Wolverhampton do not return to work until 
masters and men agree to courts of arbitration, the strike in fact 
continuing in order to put down strikes. It appears from the 
speeches made—which we regret to perceive have been reported, 
like those of a secret society, without names—that the men wish 
for a court presided over by a county-court judge, with power 
to make its decision binding both on masters and men. ‘They 
held it most oppressive that whenever a man wanted his 
“rights,”—/. e., we fear very often his own way,—he must 
strike to obtain it. This is, we take it, on the whole the 
most hopeless proposal made yet. The court to act at all would 
have to elevate the ‘ custom of the trade” into a law on all points, 
while no legislature would exist to modify the law according to 
the needs of the hour. The scheme would either make the men 
slaves by giving their masters a penal machinery to enforce orders, 
or drive away capital by hampering its employment with endless 
law-suits. The former would in England be much the more 
likely consequence. Arbitration to be of any use must be at 
once voluntary and coercive, a result which, we believe, can be 
obtained only by a combined committee. It is a legislature the 
trades want, not a court,—a body to make laws, not a tribunal 
to interpret them. 

Mr. T. B. Potter got the show of hands at the Rochdale hust- 
ings on Thursday, and the poll between himself and Mr. Brett 
will be taken to-day. Mr. Bright went down to speak on behalf 
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lof Mer. Potter, who has loue been a frien | both of Mr. Cobden’s 
|} and of his own, and of course he spo’e ably, and also of course in 
very caustic terms of Mr. Brett, whom he aceused justly enough 
of putting faith in Lord Derby for the future though ac- 
cepting all the reforms which Lord Derby had sedulously 
| resisted in the past. Neither party were very fair to the other. 
Mr. Bright accused Mr. Brett of wishing to get into Parliament 
for the sake of legal promotion by the help of ‘the Parlia- 
mentary ladder.” Mr. Brett accusel Mr. Bright of having never 
fought for Liberal principles till his pocket as a manufacturer was 
in question, and of not having contributed generously to the Lan- 
eashire distress fund. The Liberals, however, had the non-electors 
with them, for Me. Brett's speech was drowned in jeers and re- 
quests to “shut up,” which is scarcely the way for non-electors to 
prove their intellectual title to share in the representation. 

The inarticulate telegram from New Zealand, which neither we 
nor Sir Charles Wood were able to explain last week, about war 
having broken out in the Whainyaroa district, should have said 
in the Wangan’ district, that is, the native country between 
Taranaki and Wellington. According to Mr. Weld’s programme, 
a military road was to be at once made through the Wanganui 
from Taranaki to Wellington, and this the natives were determined 
to resist. About 200 built and fortified a pah on the Waitotara 
river. On the 11th of January a foree of 600 men, under General 
Waddy, was sent to /ook at this pah, but it was not attacked. ‘The 
Maories, knowing how long intervenes between a reconnaissance and 
an attack, immediately set to work to strengthen it in every possible 
way. As General Cameron did not order it to be attacked, but 
sent a party across the river to pass it without attack, the natives 
grew bolder, and after an attack male on a moving column on the 
24th January, on the 25th the Myories actually attacked our 
camp at Nakumaru with 600 men in it, with only at most an 
equal force themselves. ‘They drove in one picket, and though 
forced to retire with considerable loss—said to be 70 —our loss was 
also large, and our reputation certainly did not gain by this first 
regular assault of a native foree on an English camp. 


Mr. Villiers has instituted an inquiry into the death of Richard 
Gibson in the infirmary of the St. Giles’s Workhouse. It has not 
yet ended, but the facts grow clearer every day, Mr. Farnall 
haviag had the sense to make John Felix Magee, the pauper who 
informed Sir ‘Thomas Ilenry of the case, a kind of public pro- 
secutor. The alroituess he displays in this capacity is only sur- 
passed by the kindaess which induced him to earn twopence in 
order to spend it on Gibson, and the courage which enables him, 
aman dying of asthma, to face the cruel rage of all the officials 
in the very workhouse in which he lives. We have had the 
curiosity to inquire into this brave man’s history, and find that 
he was bred a turner, then took to selling cutlery about the 
streets, and has been driven into the workhouse by his asthma, aided 
perhaps by an occasional habit of drinking to drown the pain, 
IIe certainly ought not to be left in that cellar, and we trust that 
some one of the many who are now willing to subscribe for him will 
find him a place in some almshouse or hospital, where he may pass 
the rest of his life in peace. It is too bal to leave him to the 
merey of people who, if justice is done, will yet stand in the 
criminal dock. 

The Lancet sums up the evidence about the Russian pestilence 
as pointing to a new and malignant form of typhus, mixed with 
relapsing fever, produced by hunger and overcrowding. Typhus 
is sometimes complicated by carbuncles, 150 such cases having 
been known in the London Fever Hospital during the last three 
years, their existence depending apparently upon the state of 
health of those attacked, It is therefore improbable that the 
tussian epidemic should be marching westward, as typhus of a 
very malignant type is already among us, Mr. Horace Jeaffreson, 
resident medical officer to the London Fever Llospital, states that 
“3.610 patients,” mainly suffering from typhus, were admitted 
last year, that the disease is on the increase, and that it remains 








in some localities, such as Draper's Place, St. Pancras, absolutely 
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endemic. Te advises that landlords should be compelled to 
whitewash houses in such places, and supply them with pure 
water, the owners at the present moment fiercely obstructing the 
officers of health. 


The Hon. John Colborne, captain in the army, having 
h th inner life of the War 


apparently some acquaintance with 
Office, or other deeply indebted department, thinks usurers 
He publishel a pamphlet saying so, and 


yf 
ot 


bloodsuckers. 
unluckily put in it the name 
Phineas Davis. Mr. Davis brought an = action for Mil 
utterly denying that he was engaged in any transactions of 
the kind mentioned in the pamphlet. Captain Colborne could not 
prove his allegations, and his counsel was compelled to argue that 
he had brought in Mr. Davis's name without any personal malice. 
The jury thought so too, and recommended him to merey, and 
the Recorder only inflicted a fine of twenty pounds. Captain 
Colborne had, we presume from the want of evidence, got hold of 
the wrong man, but it really is time that the system which goes on 
in our public offices should be exposed. People have as much 
right to sell money as to sell coals, and to fix their own price, but 
the men whom Captain Colborne meant to attack, take advantage 
of an office rule which prohibits Government clerks from passing 
through the Insolvent Court. They in fact get money by threats 
of consequences extra-legal, which is not fair money-dealing at all. 
Enthusiastic young officers, however, had much better send their 
information to men who know how to use it without libel, than 


an attornev, Mr. James 


} 


rush themselves into print. 


From America we learn that Sherman had united with General 
Schofield and General Terry at Goldsborough, North Carolina, on 
the 22nd March, the very day on which he had a week before told 
Schofield to expect him there, so that the Southern assertion that 
he had been driven out of his intended march on Raleigh by 
obviously invented. General 


the engagement at Bentonsville 
oo 
Bentonsville, and in a 


Sherman claimed a decisive victory at 
general order thanked his men for their exertions, and promised 
them a rest and fresh clothing before further exertions. —Ilis 
head-quarters are now removed to Newbern, North Carolina, and 
he himself has been by sea to General Grant’s head-quarters on 
the James River, where he held a council of war, at which the 


President was said to be present. 


On the 25th March General Lee made a great attack on the 
right of the Federal lines before Petersburg, hoping to master 
the railroad which connects the Federal supplies at City Point with 
the army on the Appomattox. General Gordon assaulted Fort 
Steadman before daybreak, and carried it by a very curious ruse, 
whose success does not speak very well for the recent discipline of 





the Confederates. ‘*Our men,” says The Richmoud Dispatch, 
‘¢for once made capital of that disgraceful trick which has of late 
been but too common in our army—deserting. Orders were given 
to the sharpshooters to advance with their guns at the trail, and as 
much concealed as possible. When in view of the picket line, 
they called out, ‘ Don’t shoot, don’t shoot ! * You needn't be afraid, 
we won't shoot ; come on Johnny, we are glad to see you,’ the 
Yankees replic 1,”°-—and so under the semblance of deserting they 
gained command of Fort Steadman, and retained it for an hour 
ick on Fort Haskil!, however, failed, and the rest 
army, under General Iartranft, 
though this was its first action, rallied so gallantly that the enemy 


were driven headlong out of Fort Steadman, and 2,300 prisoners 


or two. The att 
of the ninth division of the Yankee 


captured. On the same day General Grant advanced his left, and 


took the advanced line of the Confederate works, so that the 
assault begun so successfully, wholly faile ‘The loss on both sides 
was heavy. 

On the 29th and 30th General Grant advanced his whole left 
beyond Hateher’s Run in the direction of Weldon, where on the 


latter day he met with a very determined resistance, and was for a 
time driven back to the Boydton plank road, but retook in the 
fternoon the position he had lost in the morning. General 
Sheridan had been sent on to try and capture Burkesville with his 

walry, and so r ‘connection of Lynchburg with Richmond. 
There, too, ho r, he is said to have found his vigilant enemy 
fully prepared. reneral Lee's defence of Richmond, even if it 
does not last much longer, will certainly rank amongst the most 
wonderful ac! 3 of military watchfulness. 

General Ho pub “l his report on his operations in 


» which he has prefix la sharp criticism 


Georgia and ‘i¢ 
retreat from Dalton to Atlanta. It is at 


on Gene il eolnusat 


least evident th 


i : , a 

subordinates incommand. Tool says General Johnston had 70,000 
eee ; f : 
effective men, instead of 40,000, as had been generally s ipposed 


het Clienesel Gharmen’s farca waa vary alichtle = ‘ 
that Genera Sherman's force was very slightly superior to it,— 
that ‘the habit to retreat soon became a routine of the army.” 
Lhe retreats being always at night, . 
up in the day not being meant for 


and the earthworks thrown 
help in fighting, “the men 
became travellers by night ant labourers by day. They were 
ceasing to be soldiers by the disuse of military duty. ‘Thus for 
seventy-four days and nights that noble army which, if ordered to 
resist, no foree that the enemy could azsemble would dislodge fr, 

a battlefield, continued to abandon their country, to aa ers 
strength departing, and their flag waving only in retreat or in 
partial engagements.” The army lost, he says, 22,700 men in this 
retreat, while Sherman's lost comparatively few in his long ad- 
vance. General Hood of course defends his great blunder in 
invading ‘Tennessee, and promises himself that he should haye 
gained a great victory over General Thomas but for some event 
which he could not have foreseen. What general might not have 
seemed great, if something or other had not happened which he 
had not the wit to foresee ? 


Sir Charles Wood yesterday week denied positively most of 
the ‘‘ newspaper statements” about the Bootan war. He said 
we had not lost a third of our force, but only five men; that the 
43rd Native Infantry were not driven out of Dewangiri, but re- 
treated for want of water; and that the two Armstrongs were 
‘left behind,” not lost in consequence of an attack. Every one 
of these assertions is either an invention or a quibble. It is per- 
fectly well known in India that the force had been reduced one- 
third by disease, though not by battle ; Dewangiri was abandoned 
because, as an officer on the spot writes, the enemy had cut off 
the supply of water; and the Armstrong guns were abandoned 
after having been carried a mile, because the sepoys bolted out of 
fear of the Booteas. ‘This writer, moreover, affirms that the 200 
men of the 43rd Native Infantry placed as a guard over the sick 
and wounded deserted them. Why will Sir Charles Wood never 
acknowledge anything ? 


Dewangiri was retaken by Brigadier-General Tombs on the 
2nd April, with a loss of some thirty to the enemy, who fought 
bravely. When Parliament re-assembles this fact will be quoted 
as full proof that everything is well in Bootan, the fact being 
that we took it the first time just as easily. ‘The point in India 
is not taking anything, that is always done, but keeping it when 
taken. The Booteas cannot of course expel European troops, 
but if we are to hold the ‘ dooars” by means of an English 
garrison, they will be a most expensive acquisition. 


A meeting of the Social Science Association was held in London 
on Monday, to hear Mr. T, Hare read a plan for remodelling 
metropolitan elections. We have described the plan else- 
where, but we may here mention that Mr, Mill supported the 
scheme, arguing that it would give the voters the choice of the 
most eminent men in the country, and that it would put an end 
to bribery, we presume “by making it too expensive. Lord 
Stanley distrusted the plan as tending to a great inerease in the 
power of the Clubs, and thought the use of voting-papers tended 
to increase the facilities for intimidation. The dislike of voting- 
papers expressed at the meeting was quite curious, every kind of 
joint-stock business in the country being managed by such 
documents. If Lord Stanley honestly wants to prevent intimi- 
dation, he must devise some means by which a decent voter on the 
unpopular side can record his name, without being browbeat or 
bludgeoned by a mob of half-drunken roughs on his way to the 


hustings. 





There are few firms in England which can compete either in 
f 4} 


age or reputation with Messrs. Tattersall, four generations of the 
name having carried on the same business as aucti 
The lease of ** The Corner,” which they took from 


im the 


same place. 


. . ° ° . z = 
Earl Grosvenor ninety-nine years ago, has now expii l, and the 
Marquis of Westminster wanting the site for other purposes, they 

ises near 


have removed to new and much more extensive premi 
Albert Gate. Sporting men thought the occasion a goo l one tor 


a dinner in honour of a family which for a century has acted as a 
sort of pivot for turf business, and it was given on Luesiay by 
t names in England. 


250 gentlemen, including some of the bes ng 
Che honour paid to the firm has by the testimony or a lam 
been well deserved, the Tattersalls having prov 


“Ll fora hundred 





years that it is possible for men to be up to the lips in turf busi- 


hat General Johuston got no cordial support from his | ness and yet maintain their integrity. 
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The burglars who broke into Mr. Walker's shop in Cornhill | human bench. Let us hope that the justice of a higher world will 


received sentence on Thursday for that and similar offences. | 
Brown and Jeffrey, the ringleaders, were condemned to twenty | 
years’ penal servitude, Caseley and Brewerton to fourteen years, | 
two others to ten years, and one to seven. This is rather hard 
measure, at least to Brown, who had never been convicted | 
before. The robberies were unaccompanied by violence, and in | 
places where an accumulation of unprotected valuables offered a | 
great temptation. Society is well rid of such a gang of clever | 
scoundrels—Caseley, for example, is a thorough Mr. Chaffanbrass | 
—but the tendency to savage repression of all crimes against pro- | 
perty, and cruel leniency to all crimes against the person, cannot 
be too closely watched. There is a trace of shopkeeper panic in 
that sentence not pleasant to see, and such examples have a bad 
effect. Only the other day we heard of a quarter sessions con- 
demning 2 man eight years’ imprisonment for stealing a few 
potatoes, yet the chairman, whose sentence made the very Bar 
wince and look up, was only a degree harsher than the Recorder. 


The Czar finds that his press law is not severe enough; he 
has therefore copied Napoleon’s. Newspapers may henceforward 
be suppressed after three warnings, which of course may be 
administered on three successive days. Any journal, however, 
which prefers the censorship is at liberty to submit its proofs as 
heretofore, and will then be exempt from the new law. We do 
not know what journalists may do, but newspaper proprietors will 
most certainly prefer an alternative which limits their freedom 
but saves their property to one’ which does neither. It is curious 
to note that even the Czar hesitates to persecute the press with 
the fury of the Emperor of the French. 


At a meeting of the T'ree-Church Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
the Rev. Dr. Gibson expressed his indignation at the terrorism of 
the press in publishing godly ministers’ opinions on the wicked- 
ness of composing typeon Sunday. He censured as dishonourable 
the course of the newspaper editor who kindly lent the columns 
of his valuable journal to the wider diffusion of the Rev. Mr. 
Bremner’s arguments against sabbatarian work. He felt ‘* there 
was something like a reign of terror being held over ministers in 
the discharge of their duty.” Surely, then, Dr. Gibson must feel 
that there is something weak, or shameful, or otherwise ridiculous, 
in the sabbatarian tenets he defends so stoutly. Mr. Bremner 
wishes to witness on behalf of the Lord with Mr. Robertson, 
compositor, but feels it anything but a privilege to have his godly 
words made known to the millions of other young men similarly in 
danger. Dr. Gibson speaks with the utmost unction of the sinfulness 
of ** walking “—we conclude for amusement—on Sunday, but will 
be deeply grieved with The Times for giving an unexpected chance 
of wide usefulness to his remarks. Would St. Paul have thought 
ita reign of terror if the Jewish party had circulated by the 
thousand his Epistle to the Galatians, even though accompanied 
by the criticisms of his adversaries? He would have thought 
that not a reigu of terror, but a reign of joy. There are religious 
views which apparently look, even to their professors, a little 


restore the mind which the justice of this world shattered. 


The President of the United States attracts all the good 
American stories afloat in America, much as Rowland Hill and 
Spurgeon have attracted to themselves all the traditional witticism 


|of the pulpit. It is stated that Bishop Simpson, who recently 


lectured before the President and Mr. Stanton in Wesley Chapel, 
Washington, told astory of a Kentuckian who, “* when asked by an 
Englishman what were the boundaries of America, replied that 
the United States were ‘ bounded on the east by the rising sun, on 
the west by the precession of the equinoxes, on the north by the 
aurora borealis, and on the south by the day of judgment.’ This 
reminded the President of another Englishman :—‘ An Englishman 
met With a North American Indian, and in the course of con- 
versation was very anxious to impress him with the greatness of 
the British Empire. ‘* The sun,” said he, ‘ never sets on English 
dominion. Do you understand how that is?” ‘ Oh! yes,” said 
the Indian, ‘that is because God is afraid to trust them in the 
dark.” >” 


Count Arrivabene has written a letter to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe to re-assure him on the prospects of Italian finance. He 
shows that the deficit has been reduced from near 13,000,000/. 
in 1864 to little more than 8,000,000/. in 1865, with a good pro- 
spect of further reduction to 4,000,000/. (if there is still peace) in 
1866. He shows that an income-tax equal to one-tenth of the 
revenue, 2,400,000/., is now raised in Italy, and that the military 
expenditure has been diminished without reduction of effective 
strength. On the whole we think he shows fair reason to hope 
for an equilibrium between expenditure and revenue within three 
years, if war does not break out before that time. If it does, and 
settles the Venetian question favourably for Italy, the prospects 
will be still more hopeful. Italy could well afford another 
100,000,000/. added to her debt,—it is not now over 150,000,0007., 
—to secure unity and get rid of the constant threat of war which 
Austria now holds over her. 





The Russian (Vyksounsky) Ironworks Company has been 
started, for the purpose of purchasing the well-known ironworks 
of that name at Viucksa, in Russia. ‘The estate covers an area of 
405,000 acres, and possesses an inexhaustible supply of iron ore 
of high quality. The profits of the company are at present 
about 70,0001, subject, however, to several deductions on account 
of interest on loans to the extent of 10,000/. The capital of the 
undertaking is 500,0002., in 25,000 shares of 202. each 





The second ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of the 
Discount Corporation was held on Tuesday last. The directors 
announced that the profits for the half-year ending March 31 
amounted to 31,224/. 1s. 10d., out of which they proposed to 
declare a dividend of 103. per share, being equal to rather more 
than 5} per cent on the paid-up capital. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 903 } both for money an | 





imbecile in print, and when deprived of the natural advantage of 
ministerial authority they need a gentleman in a white cravat and 
broadcloth attached to them to keep up appearances at all. Does 
not that look a little like a word of man’s, and not very wise 
man’s either—say a word of Bremner’s or Gibson’s—instead of a 
word of God's ? 


The Chapter has proposed as successor to Cardinal Wiseman 


time. On Thursday the closing prices were as follows:—For 
delivery, 91 to 914; for account, 914. The stock of bullion in 
the Bank of England is now 14,937,579/. 





Subjoined is a comparison of the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities on ‘Thurs lay last with thoss of Fritay week :-— 





in the Archbishoprie three names—Bishop Grant, of Southwark ; 
Bishop Clifford, and Bishop Errington the coadjutor to Cardinal 
Wiseman, with whom he quarrelled. The Pope was appealed to 
in the dispute, and censured Errington. Hence the appearance of 
his name irritated Pio Nono greatly. He considered it an insult 
and an act of insubordination, and has, we believe, contemplated | 
rejecting all three names, and nominating a man of his own selec- | 
tion. The omission of Bishop Ullathorne, probably the best | 
Roman Catholic Bishop in England, has caused much surprise. | 
Personally the Pope likes Bishop Grant. 
Poor little Miss Flight, the eccentric little lady (pensioned by 
the Middle and Inner Temple) whom tradition asserts to have | 
lost her wits in consequence of losing a law-suit, is dead. She | 
constantly frequented the Chancery Courts, interposing occasion- 
ally in the proceedings up to the last day of her life. She is well | 
known to the readers of Dickens, having appeared in Bleak House, 
and been known in person to all dwellers in the Inns of Court. She 
fell down dead this week in the Midd%e Temple, and will never ery | 
out for her ‘mandamus’ or her ‘habeas corpus’ again before a 
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- represented as dangerously excited. ‘he conference whi 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | was to have been held with the British Government th 
" mg eA broken off, three of the four Ministers chosen having decli 
CANADIAN CLOUDS. | to attend, and the fourth, Mr. Cartier, agreeing only in pe 
HERE must be something underneath all this Canadian | that he may plead the claims of the French Canadians. The 
business not yet fully understood in this country. The telegraph reports that the “ annexationist’”’ feeling, the desire 
programme is breaking downin every direction. The original | that is, for annexation to the United States as the easiest solu- 
idea was that the British Colonies of America, conscious of | tion of many questions, has broken out again and—in short 
national aspirations, but amazed, if not disgusted, by the | the programme has apparently gone to pieces. 
changes in the neighbouring republic, would endeavour to| What does it all mean? Is it possible the assertion of those 
found a new nationality of their own. That nationality, at | who distrust the coloniesis true, and that the colonists are per- 
first protected by Great Britain and afterwards strictly allied | fectly willing to belong to Great Britain as long as Great Britain 
with her, would be to North America much such a country as | will protect them, but not willing if they are to be asked to 
Russia is to Europe, cold perhaps, and comparatively qoor, | help in protecting themselves? In that case the sooner they 
but with a hardy population, a separate, and on the whole a| come to a distinct understanding as to the worth of the 
great national life. There will probably be in a few years | alliance the better for them and for the world, for without it 
some eight millions of Canadians, and eight millions of men they will most indubitably find themselves some day left in 
sprung from English parents, and speaking most of them the lurch. Great Britain is perfectly willing to fight for the 
the English language, would it was thought constitute a| Canadians as if they were residents of Cornwall, but then 
nation unlikely to be beguiled into union with any other | they must exert themselves as the people of Cornwall would, pay 
State, and exceedingly dangerous to attack. Such a nation | taxes as high, submit if the matter comes to a struggle of life 
even at first could maintain a moderate army or man a reserve | and death to a conscription, or, as we call it, a “ballot mili- 
fleet, and come to some definite agreement with the mother | tia law” as severe as would be enforced in any English county. 
country upon the subject of external defence. The plan | If they are not prepared for this they had better go at once, for 
seemed to march excellently well. The delegates of the | exactly in proportion as their zeal slackens so will that of this 
different provinces met in meetings, secret and therefore con- | country. Or is it that the colonics are simply trying to play 
fidential, accepted the plan in principle, agreed to certain | the old game, and endeavouring to extort better terms from 
details, effected compromises upon certain others, and in the | this country by threats of secession if their terms are refused ? 
end unanimously signed a constitution which, though im- | If they are, they are guilty of a political anachronism fatal to 
perfect upon one point, was received in England with a sort | the reputation of their leaders for practical statesmanship. It 
of rapture of applause. The entire Press spoke well of it. | is the deliberate opinion of the best political thinkers and 
Every member of Parliament who has opened his lips has} the most influential Cabinet Ministers in this country that 
praised it, The Queen was advised to accept it, if not with | the time has arrived when the dependence of the Anglo Saxon 
cordiality, at least with heartiness. Mr. Cardwell poured | colonies must either cease, or merge in an alliance to be 
out his soul in a despatch full of the softest praise. It | arranged by clear and carefully-observed diplomatic agree- 
was understood that an Act converting the sketch of acon-| ment. Upon the whole, and with one or two reserves, they 
stitution into law would be passed this session, and all | prefer the latter course, so much prefer it that they are willing 
Englishmen congratulated the ‘‘ Acadians’’ on their choice | to undergo the risk of war and the certainty of very consider- 
between their only two alternatives—a separate national | able expenses for defence, rather than adopt the safe but, as 
existence, and absorption into the somewhat heavily taxed and | they consider, dishonourable expedient of cutting the colonies 
ambitious Union. The Ministry assured the world that the | loose. But the preference is dependent entirely upon the 
Canadians being desirous of remaining within the Empire, | readiness of the colonies to do all in their power to maintain 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to fight for them, and| the connection, and any threat of departure will be received 
even proposed a grant of money, not indeed sufficient to fortify | with a serene ‘God speed you,” not, it may be, wholly un- 
Canada, but ample to find comfortable quarters for that | mixed with pleasure. If the Canadians, or New Bruns- 
British sentry whose legal existence in Canada or anywhere | wickers, or Nova Scotians deliberately prefer, and show 
else pledges the whole power of the Empire to defend him. |'that they prefer, the high taxation and free national life 
After three separate debates, in which the most extreme | of the United States to the lower taxation and subordinate 
views on all sides were openly discussed, the House of Com- | national lifeofa State allied with Great Britain there is nothing 
mons endorsed by a vote of seven to one the Ministerial| more to be said. We shall not fight them for expressing 
promise, and journalists of all parties affirmed with the full| that preference, and most assuredly we shall not attempt to 
assent of the nation that Great Britain rather than abandon | bribe them. They have only to express their will by a Par- 
Canada, if she wished not to be abandoned, would risk a | liamentary vote, taken of course after an appeal to the people ad 
hoc, and this journal, for example, which almost alone among 
Liberal journals has pleaded for the value of their alliance, will 
acknowledge at once their right to independence, and the 
Parliamentary majority will be swifter still. We have earned 
the right to be heard by these American colonists, and 
we tell them distinctly that any pretension to dictate terms 


serious war. 

The prospect has been very speedily overcast, or, as some of 
our Radical friends would say, has very rapidly brightened. 
The Confederation scheme, which was an integral part of the 
plan, the colonies not being a nation unless united by some 
federal bond, though approved by England, framed by local 
delegates, and accepted by almost every governing man in the | to the mother country is in the present state of opinion simply 
colonies, proved not to be to the popular taste. The Govern- | preposterous,—that they have before them two alterna- 
ment of New Brunswick appealed to the people, and the | tives, to form themselves into a nation in strict alliance with 
people, whose delegates had accepted the Constitution, elected Great Britain, but with separate armaments, taxation, and 
out of forty-one members thirty pledged to reject it. The; expenditure, or to go free whither their energy or their des- 
Nova Scotians then drew back and proposed a separate union | tiny may lead them. They are free to choose either course, 
of the maritime provinces, the population of Prince Edward’s jas free as the British Parliament, and for this once the 
Island are known to be only restrained by their leaders from | mother country will abide by their choice, but there are 
following the same course, and the Montreal papers now give | no more alternatives than these. They may construe Mr. 
the following as the true state of affairs :—Two colonies out of | Cardwell’s despatches as they like, or draw what conclusions 
five have resolved to reject the scheme, a third will only yield they please from debates in Parliament, but that, so fur as we 
on social compulsion, in Lower Canada the masses are opposed, | have any capacity to understand it, is the determination of the 
and in Upper Canada the feeling in favour of it is rapidly | nation. Months ago one of the most intelligent of Canadians 
dying away. We should have thought these statements were | replied to some searching questions on the subject much in 
party exaggerations, dictated by dislike of Mr. Brown, the | this fashion,—‘‘ We prefer Great Britain to the United States ; 
Anglo-Saxon advocate of the scheme, but that it is evident | if you will fight for us we are willing to fight, but it is not 


the vote of Parliament for the fortification of Quebec, with its! worth our while to fight as the South has done; we should 


attendant demand for Canadian outlay on defences, has been | not be extinguished by annexation, and the stake is not great 
enough.” If that express the heart of the colonists, and all 


received with profound irritation. Mr. Macdonald, member of 

the Cabinet, from his place in Parliament affected to consider | this news looks like it, there is an end of the matter. They 
the telegram a blunder, a cypher having been omitted from | are free already. ‘ 
the vote. Mr. Galt stated positively that the quarter of a | We do not profess to know the inner mind of the Canadians 
million voted by Canada for armaments would only be raised either on the Confederation or the alliance with Great Britain, 
on the strength of the British guarantee,—a phrase which in but this much seems to us’ certain,—it is absolutely necessary 
the existing circumstances of Canada is a mere euphuism for | for this country to know that inner mind. The very first 








a loan without interest,—and the bulk.of the people are | thing to be done before we can move another step is to ascer- 
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tain precisely what the bulk of the colonists desire—if they 
themselves know—to assure them that they are at full liberty 
to vote themselves independent without incurring charges of 
treason, and, if they reject that offer, to submit to them in some 
ntelligible form the conditions of our alliance. If they 
gocept them, well; if they modify them in any endurable 
well also; but if they reject them the rejection must be 
accepted as proof that they value their connection with 
Britain only for the pecuniary relief it affords, and the con- 
nection must end. Such a severance would be regarded by 
the majority of educated Englishmen with a feeling of bitter 
in. It hurts their pride, breaks up their dream of an 
Empire ringed round with a fence of Anglo-Saxon alliances, 
jmpairs their confidence in the policy which of late years has 
induced them to do justice to the colonies often to their own 
hurt. But it is impossible in the present state of the world 
that all the advantages of alliance should be on one side, and 
the colonists, as they have demanded the advantages of inde- 
ndence, must also accept its burdens. England is willing, 
as the vote in the House of Commons showed, to be faithful to 
them, but the contract is one of marriage, and the weaker side 
cannot break it and demand maintenance too. 





THE ROCHDALE ELECTION. 
HERE are three classes of Reformers,—Reformers after 
the fact, or Tories ; Reformers before the fact, or Liberals ; 
Reformers beside the fact, that is, who do not trouble them- 


selves with the special end in view, but try nearly all reforms | 4 


by the same test,—the popular favour,—or Democrats. Mr. 
Brett, the Tory candidate for Rochdale, is a perfect example 
of the first class. He believes in every reform when it has 
been verified by experience, which is a candid but not a 
useful attitude of mind. Mr. Cobden, though with some 
faint leanings towards the third class, who believe every thing 
good that grows on the tree of popular rights, was himself 
essentially one of the second class, —a reformer who could not 
help reasoning out each reform on its own merits, and without 
any reference to its aristocratic or democratic origin. His last 
published letter was a rebuke to the Americans for their insane 
popular finance ; and at the time he was agitating for free 
trade he seldom indeed took the line of demanding it 
as the will of the people, —the other, and (to him) more 
natural one, being open, of demanding it because it could 
be proved to be intrinsically reasonable and useful. 
The Liberal candidate for the succession at Rochdale, 
Mr. T. B. Potter, though he has done much good service and 
made many sacrifices in the Liberal cause, inclines, we fear, 
very distinctly to the third class—those, namely, who believe 
in reforms much less because they are convinced they are 
good, than because they are demanded by the popular ‘ will.’ 
‘We are sorry to see him recommending to the electors of 
Rochdale on Tuesday the toast, “The people, the only source 
of legitimate power.” That toast may mean nothing at all 
but a truism, or it may mean something very false and very 
mischievous. If you mean by “the people ” the nation, with 
its elements so ordered as to get the highest capacity and 
wisdom so far as possible to the surface of affairs, the saying 
is a mere truism. In that sense every one wishes the people 
to be the sole source of political power, and the only difference 
ef opinion is as to the most effective ordering of the elements 
so as to get at the best mind of the nation. But if the 
sentiment has a distinctive meaning at all, it must mean, 
we suppose, that every one who holds power in the nation 
should hold it only as a delegate of the masses, and should be 
made to feel as constantly ‘and as keenly as possible his 
dependence on the whims of popular favour. When a man now 
announces as a truth which has been half-forgotten and needs 
revival that ‘the people is the only source of legitimate po wer,’ 
he intends to bow to, and to encourage, the despotic attitude of 
mind in the people, —the feeling that every one is responsible to 
them, and they are responsible to no one. We cannot con- 
eeive a form of Liberalism less like to what Mr. Cobden’s really 
was,—though we can suppose that he may have occasionally 
talked in that tone. No man ever was less disposed to cringe 
to the people, or humour their caprices than Mr. Cobden. In 
his very last public speech at Rochdale he asserted that he 
had not risen higher than he had, because he took the liberty 
of finding so much fault with the people and the popular 
wishes. And this was indeed of the essence of Mr. Cobden. 
Some of his views were, to our minds, very false, but they were 
all founded on his own close reasonings, and he had no more 
disposition to laud the people because they were mighty and 
might do what they would with their own, than he had to do 
the same by the aristocracy. Mr. T. B. Potter will follow ill in 





his friend’s steps if, instead of trying to form the mind of the 
people to sound views, he thinks himself bound to accept all 
his views from them, on the ground that “the people is the 
sole source of legitimate power.” Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
were never more thoroughly respected in England than when, 
obeying perhaps somewhat narrow principles of foreign 
policy, they found themselves at issue with the whole people 
of England on occasion of the Russian war, and yet did not 
hesitate to express their convictions with a strength which for 
atime lowered their influence in the country, and deprived them 
of their seats in Parliament. They desired no excuse for accept- 
ing their convictions from the masses. If Mr. Potter be, as he 
says, ‘a humble follower in the steps of Richard Cobden,” — 
and we admit that he has in some important respects proved 
himself to be so,—let him at least refrain sedulously from 
anything like singing hymns to the might of the people. 
Nothing can be less like Mr. Cobden than that. A Rochdale 
gentleman—Mr. Pagan was his appropriate name—told the 
electors that the spirit of Rochdale would ‘ rise like a phoonix 
from the ashes of its illustrious and lamented representative.’ 
If Mr. Potter be that distinguished bird,—which used, by the 
way, to rise out of its own ashes, not out of the ashes of its 
Parliamentary representative,—we trust he will drop this 
strain of adoration towards the people, and give them some of 
those plain and homely lessons in which their late representa- 
tive was accustomed to indulge his constituents. 

If Mr. Brett, a follower of Lord Derby,—that is, as Mr. 
Bright remarked, a follower of the statesman who for a 
uarter of a century has never approved of any great reform 
till it has been passed,—if Mr. Brett has any chance at all in 
such a town as Rochdale, it must be due simply to reaction 
against the unfortunate tone which his opponent is taking on 
the question of Reform in the representation. That tone 
cannot be due to want of study, for Mr. Potter was engaged 
in a correspondence with Mr. John Stuart Mill as well as with 
Mr. Cobden on the subject at the time of Mr. Cobden’s death. 
But he and his great supporter, Mr. Bright, prefer turning 
the flank of a difficulty like a military general, to meeting it, 
and though that may be very satisfactory for the pur- 
poses of war, it is very unsatisfactory for the purposes 
of argument. Mr. Bright is not ashamed, for instance, to 
utter the sophism that it is very foolish to be afraid 
of the numbers of a class admitted on all hands to be 
honest and intelligent, since the more honesty and intelli- 
gence is represented in our legislation the better. He well 
knows that no one is afraid of the numbers of the working 
class,—that the ouly fear entertained is that in relation to 
our peculiar and somewhat clumsy electoral system, the 
effect of those numbers, if they were simply added to the 
present electors, as Mr. Bright and Mr. Potter wish, would 
be to reduce very much the number of kinds of honesty and 
intelligence—though to increase very much the number of 
honest and intelligent men—represented in our great delibera- 
tive body. Suppose the object were to get together the best 
possible representation of the faith of the nation. Would any 
one propose that the Churchmen of every district should mix 
their votes with Catholics and Dissenters of all sorts? Would 
not the inevitable effect be to get a representation only of 
Churchmen and scarcely of Catholics or Dissenters at all,— 
never of any but the most numerous body of Dissenters? Yet 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Potter not only press this insane mode of 
representing the political ileas of the nation, but hold up as 
essentially timid, Tory, and illiberal, all who object to it 
and call it unreasonable. In fact, however, the true 
Liberalism, the true instrument for opposing the policy of 
the Bretts and Derby-Disraeli Conservatives, is to widen 
in every way the intellectual area of the representation, 
for which is needed not only a worthy representation of the 
working class, but careful provision for securing a voice to the 
best thoughts of all considerable classes in the representa- 
tion. A time is sure to come when in this country, no less 
than in the United States and in Canada, progress will be 
threatened not by the exclusive selfishness of the aristocracy, 
as heretofore, but by the less selfish yet half -instructed 
organizing instincts of the masses, and when the best represen 
tatives of the principle of individual liberty will be the educated 
classes who have mastered the duty of political self-restraint 
and cultivated a scrupulous reverence for the rights of others. 
Whenever that time comes, and come it will, the representa- 
tives of numerical minorities will be the champions of 
individual freedom, and we shall find Mr. Bright denouncing 
the socialistic dreams of the very classes whom he has striven 
to invest with exclusive influence, and even Mr. Potter 
perhaps forgetting to preach that the people are the “sole 
source of legitimate power,” in his anxiety to get o fair 
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share of power for certain sections of society to which 
“the people” will be less deferential than they now 
are. It is the greatest of all guarantees for liberty 
that every important variety of political faith and interest 
should have its exponent in Parliament. Without securing 
a collision of many thoughts and views of every shade of 
social feeling, we shall certainly fall into the same blunder 
into which our colonies and ex-colonies have fallen of re- 
peating in a less pernicious form, for the great working 
class, the class-legislation from which we reaped such fatal 
consequences when it was controlled by an oligarchy of rank 
and wealth. Mr. Bright and Mr. Potter are weakening the 
hands of true Liberalism when they leave it to such as Mr. 
Brett to fight the battle of the future minorities. No doubt 
hitherto the minorities have usually meant anti-reformers. 
But everything which tends to concentrate the political power 
in the less educated class will also tend to unite the more 
educated classes together in defence of true liberty, and in 
opposition to measures, perhapsconceived indeed in the interests 
of the many, but conceived with little regard to the freedom of 
the individual. The retrograde party will then be the party 
of those—not who despise the majority, but who blindly pros- 
trate themselves before it. We trust Mr. Brett will fail. But 
if he sueceed he may thank his opponents for the advantage 
he has derived from being (apparently) the only advocate of 
a real representative system,—a system such as, if we could 
get it, would be quite as unfavourable to the Tories, and far 
more intellectually fatal to them, than that worship of the 





subject the same mistake as the upper classes of Great 
Britain,—he fancied the Union had been finally broken up. 
It is probable that the American Government, in its eagerness 
to conciliate, promised rather more than it could perform, and 
when Maximilian entered Mexico it was with an understand. 
ing that if the people accepted him, and the French troops 
were withdrawn, that Government would throw no difficulties 
in his path. Mr. Seward in fact promised, conditionally on 
the assent of the Senate, to recognize the new throne, and 
even submitted the name of the envoy he intended to 
send to the capital. The Senate, however, while accepting 
the name of the ambassador struck out that of the 
monarch, inserting in its stead that of Juarez, ‘* Presi. 
dent of the Mexican Republic,” while resolutions were 
passed by the House of Representatives indirectly condemning 
Mr. Seward’s precipitation. The Empire therefore is not 
yet acknowledged, the United States is still in alliance with 
the Republic, and France must look forward at no distant 
period to a renewal of war. We do not mean that the Empire 
will be at once attacked by the United Stutes. That may be 
as improbable as M. Rouher contends, or as certain as M, 
Jules Favre affects to believe, but the danger exists in either 
ease. If Mr. Lincoln declares war on Maximilian, Napoleon 
must cither retreat without honour, or engage in a struggle 
from which he never can hope to reap advantage. If, which 
is much more probable, the American Government, weary 
with strife, does not declare war, it is none the less certain 
that Juarez will be suddenly and largely reinforced. Thou- 
sands of soldicrs, Northern and Southern, released by peace 





masses of which Mr. Potter aspires to compose the litany. 


~ and impatient of quiet, will see in Mexico scope for their 
TC <ETONT TE , Meera energies, and, unless Catholics, feeling as well as interest will 
NAPOLEONIC DIFFICULTIES IN MEXICO. |induce them to join Juarez. ‘There is little but pay to be 
 TXRANCE,” said M. Rouher, the other day, ‘will go all| gained under an Emperor, but under Juarez every soldier 
lengths to uphold the throne of the Emperor Maxi- | may hope one day to be President. His army once rein- 
milian,” and if one-half that we hear is true the lengths re- | forced must be subdued, even if the first descent is not made 
quired are likely to be very considerable indeed. The diffi- | on the district of Sonora, said to have been made over to 
culties in the way of the French Government in Mexico seem | Frenchmen, and the work can only be accomplished by the 
to thicken instead of dispersing. When Napoleon’s agents | French army. Any other would probably be beaten, and one 
first entered the country they had the support of at least two | serious defeat would at once let loose the elements of dis- 
classes among the population—the wealthy, who hoped for an | order. France therefore has for its second difficulty a moral 
unaccustomed security ; and the priests, who saw in the pupil | certainty of being compelled to put down an insurrection 
of the Jesuits a second Ferdinand, an imperial missionary | seven thousand miles off against a monarch who is not a 
ready to risk his throne and sacrifice Mexico to the mainten-/ Frenchman, and for the sake of interests which though 
ance of the secular claims of the Church. The native army | Napoleonic are not strictly French. 
once defeated these classes soothed the population of the| hese difficulties are serious enough, but there is another 
cities, welcomed a Catholic and civilized Emperor with} behind. The nexus between the French and the Mexicans, 
enthusiasm, and brought over to his side masses of the | the conductor as it were between the battery and the recipient 
Indians and many of the indifferent. Juarez was driven into | of the message, is the Emperor Maximilian, and it is not quite 
the remote provinces, the ‘‘ Liberal” army was broken up into | certain that he may not weary of serving as wire. In the 
bands of brigands, the capital was reduced to order, and it| very remarkable series of papers on Mexico which have 
seemed for a moment as if an immense enterprise had been | appeared in The Saturday Review, and which are evidently 
conducted safely to its end. Maximilian, however, once! written by one who has just visited the country, it is dis- 
seated was compelled to act, and the moment action com- | tinctly affirmed that the Emperor has already resisted French 
menced the class differences which are the curse of Mexico | dictation by threatening to depart. Napoleon has no means 
began to re-appear. Maximilian has already lost the active | of coercing a man who never was his subject, and who has 
support of one class which accepted him cordially, and | 8,000 Austrian soldiers at his disposal, aud though a throne 
incurred the bitter hostility of the other which invited him in. | seems a grand prize to the ambition of ordinary men, to an 
The rich—outside the range of the French troops—find them- | Austrian Archduke a throne without a revenue, or a civil list, 
selves threatened by brigands as much as ever, and though, as| or a strong army is not an irresistible bait. In any case to 
M. Rouher triumphantly says, brigands are not dangerous to | make it irresistible he must have money, and despite M. 
soldiers, to the possessors of property they are very dangerous | Rouher’s assurance that a new loan has been contracted for, it 
indeed. The rich therefore are disposed to sink back into | is extremely doubtful whether the contractors who recently 
their apprehensive quiescence, and await the fulfilment of | came forward will not demand guarantees in Europe which 
promises before they commit themselves to a cause which | Napoleon would be very loth to grant. The Mexican Em- 
may yet be a losing one. The clergy, on the other hand,’ peror it is known sometimes loses heart, and he has, as we 
are becoming active against the Emperor. His original promises are assured by persons who must be cognizant of the facts, 
disappointed them, for they had hoped to avoid toleration, | recently taken a step suggestive of anything rather than 
and when he proceeded to confirm the sale of ecclesiastical | confidence in the permanence of his position. He has in a 
property and threaten the Church with a law of mortmain | formal protest addressed to all the great Powers repudiated the 
their rage and disappointment knew no bounds of loyalty. They | pacte de famille under which he gave up his reversionary rights 
procured from the Pope a letter imploring the Emperor to! upon the succession to the Austrian throne. This document, 
desist from his evil courses, a letter which, like a Recordite | it is reported, has been presented both in London and Vienna, 
prayer, is in intent a commination, and elicited a reply which | and though its existence is officially denied in the latter capital 
showed Maximilian’s consciousness that he had broken with it has there given bitter annoyance. The agreement is, 
the clerical party. This loss is a considerable one, for although | Maximilian contends, invalid, and for aught we know he may 
the new measures conciliate Liberal ideas, they do not con- | be in the right, but what does a man who intends to reign in 
ciliate Liberal men, or overcome their distaste to what they} America want with a problematical claim to a succession in 
consider subjugation. They either resist or hold aloof, and Europe? He is a childless man, and between him and the 
Napoleon therefore, in the second year of his enterprise, finds | Austrian throne stands still a Sovereign almost as young as 
himself- compelled to support an Emperor who has as yet | himself, married, and with two children, one of them a boy, 
secured no working party within his empire—to exert his | who though said to be sickly may, aud probably will, survive 
resources as if for a prefect, without receiving the obedience his uncle. The Mexican Emperor is not deprived by the 
a new prefecture would render. He has also still to reckon pacte of any property, or of his rank as Archduke, about 
with the American danger. There can be little doubt| which he might naturally be jealous, being simply placed last 
that Napoleon, shrewd as he undoubtedly is, made on this} in the order of collaterals, a matter, if he intends to remain 
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in Mexico, of infinitesimal importance. Moreover, no 


man knows better than the Mexican Emperor that a 
great party in Austria would in any case consider his 
renunciation invalid, and that a popular vote would at any 
time supplement any such technical difficulties of title. The 
act, if correctly reported, looks as if the new Emperor were 
contemplating retreat, and we shall be greatly surprised if it 
is not accepted by his subjects and his allies in that sense, 
+f it does not give strength to every malcontent, and excite 
the fears of every Mexican willing to have become an 
_oo therefore is in the position of a man who has to 
support against formidable assailants an ally who can lend him 
little aid, and may at any moment deprive him even of that 
little by a precipitate flight. Suppusing the best, he is bound 
to maintain at a great distance a French army—now, it is 
asserted in the Corps Législatif, raised once more to 45,000 
men—in order to keep up a throne which is not French, which 
is occupied by a man who refuses to be a French satrap, and 
which is menaced at once by the Catholic world and by one of 
the greatest of military powers. But let us for a moment sup- 
pose the worst. Imagine the little Emperor to have resigned, 
and, escorted by his Austrian guard, to have quitted Vera Cruz 
in any German or British ship, what will be the position of 
the great Emperor then 2 Obviously but one of two courses 
will be open to him. Either he must acknowledge a defeat, 
or he must accept the situation he himself has created, and 
declare Mexico a dependency of France. 
a Bonaparte whose throne is born of victory and supported by 
success, Will have to acknowledge publicly a humiliating 
overthrow, to allow that he had miscalculated forces, to admit 
that French blood and treasure had been wasted on a dream 
for the immediate benefit of an Austrian, to concede to the 
Opposition that it was possible for him to fail. Caesars are 
not allowed to fail, at least not when failure implies the 
trailing of the tricolor flag and the intellectual triumph of 
Labienus. If, on the other hand, he accepts the second and 
bolder alternative, —and the Emperor is still a crowned Jacobin 
—then indeed the Monroe doctrine in its true political mean- 


In the first case he,°, 


‘any constituency to consider that the discovery of Nineveh 
bulls is a qualification for Parliament. Mr. Doulton’s elec. 
tion, say for Sheflield, would not excite a remark, and 
poor Mr. Williams, whom Punch makes such fun of, 
tried very hard to perform a very much-needed function,— 
that of wife to the House of Commons. Westminster has 
seated one of the very few Radical generals in England, and a 
tadical general is a most useful person, a type of character 
which in a House full of Whig captains and Conservative 
colonels adds a new element to debate. The metropolitan 
boroughs, too, are exceedingly faithful to their men, never 
, change them if they can help it, and recognize experience as 
a qualification more openly than any other electors. A county 
| will keep on its member as long as he keeps his property, but 
/a London borough will stick to him, as in Mr. Duncombe’s 
case, long after he has ceased to be able to pay for his own 
‘elections. he Tories are very fond of talking about their 
constancy, but we shall compare with some interest the treat- 
ment of Mr. Duncombe by his Radical followers and of Major 
W. Beresford by the Church-and-State farmers of Essex under 
circumstances very nearly identical. 

The apparent failure of the London boroughs is due, we 
'believe, to the dissonance between their position and what 
_ they themselves think that position is. They consider them- 
| selves mere boroughs, with vast local interests no doubt, but 
/with no special position, while the world looks to them to be 
‘model boroughs, the best instcad of the average among con- 
stituencies. They have never caught the idea of their true 
function in the Parliamentary scheme, which is to place in 
the House of Commons the men who ought to be there, but 
‘who, precisely representing no constituency, can never obtain a 
‘seat. This function belongs to them not only from the imagi- 
/nary headship conferred by locality, but from the fact that 
alone among English boroughs they can never be represented. 
| They are not entities at all, not even so much so as English 
| cities, the least vital of all municipalities, but are simply dis- 
| tricts covered with houses filled with men who know for the 
most part nothing of each other, care nothing for each other, 
are totally apart even in their local interests. Nobody dreams 





ing will at last be violated, a North American State will have | of saying, “I am a Marylebonian, or a Finsbury man, or a 
been been reduced to a colony by European arms. The | Southwarker,” even a name to express such identities still 
contest which now may be averted would then be inevitable, | waits to be invented, and nobody living in one of these encamp- 
and France would have to defend a dependency with which | ments feels any the closcr to another man because he lives in 
she has no historical associations and in which she has no | the same one. The voters are Englishmen merely, not con- 
interests other than those of the rest of Europe against |sciously members of any municipal organization. England 
the whole power of the re-united States. She may win the | they care about perhaps mere than most constituencics, Lon- 
game even then, for Mexico is a difficult country to invade, | doners of all grades being keen politicians, aud very apt 
and the power of France once excited is both great and real, | to support Government in great acts about which other 
but she would have to engage in a terrible struggle for an | cities ave more than doubtful, but nobody tries to beautify 
object she does not wish to secure, and in defence of a policy | Finsbury at his own cost, or leaves money to Marylebone, 


which is purely Napoleonic. These reflections press on the 
minds of all thinking Frenchmen, and, as report has it, harass 
the Emperor himself, who, it seems certain, authorized his 
Minister to declare that France could not at any cost allow 
her work to be overturned. 
him. The amendment of M. Picard demanding the recall of 
the troops was negatived by 225 votes to 16, but the Emperor 
may yet find that in declaring ‘the invasion of Mexico the 


greatest event of his reign” he uttered just such a sentence 


as an ancient oracle would have sent back to a questioning 
King. The event which produces death must be in one sense 
at least the greatest event in life. 
METROPOLITAN ELECTIONS. 
HE true charge against the London constituencies is not 
exactly that of electing inferior representatives. Some 
of them are bad enough no doubt, but the majority would, if 
they sat for other borouglis, pass muster very well in the 
crowd. Three at least of the City members are far above the 
average, Mr. Craufurd being as able a specimen of the mer- 
chant prince as it would be easy to find, Mr. Goschen a man 
who will be a Cabinet Minister, and Baron Rothschild the 
fitting representative of the plutocracy whose capital has made 
the City the pivot of all the world’s monetary affairs. Then 
Finsbury, though it elects Mr. Cox, sends up also Sir Morton 
Peto, the very type and model of the prosperous Noncon- 
formist, and decidedly useful besides, and though few men have 
heard of Mr. C. Salisbury Butler, of the Tower Hamlets, Mr. 
Ayrton still adds a flavour to the Parliamentary punch. South- 
wark sent us Sir William Molesworth, thereby doing more for 
the colonies than most of the statesmen of England, and now 
finds a place for Mr. Layard, who, though sadly given to 
thodomontade, possesses a special knowledge which the House 
of Commons would regret to miss. Besides it is creditable to 


As yet his Chamber supports | 


r | CExeeiicnce 


or fvels lLumiliated beeause Lambeth as Lambeth does some- 
| thing silly or mean. There ave no means, either, under the 
present organization of creating municipal feeling, and the 
| ouly local pride must arise from some benefit conferred by the 
{locality upon the nation. Finsbury cannot make of itself a 
true city in the sense in which Bristol, or Liverpool, or pai 
ll Pavis is a city, but it can if it likes make of itself 
‘an electing body of very marked and emphatic value to the 
Empire. We can hardly imagine a greater addition to the 
working force of the Constitution than would be added to it 
were London in the habit of seating eminent men of all 
|kinds who must otherwise be absent from the national 
deliberations, great jurists, great scholars, great colonists, 
| great Indians, great English Catholics, any one who by 
| gencral consent can benefit the State, yet has no local connec- 
tion or power of swallowing shibboleths, or it may be funds 
to stand the expense attendant ou a borough election. This 
|is the idea which Westminster has caught in proposing Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, and it ought at the next eleetion to be 
extended over the whole body of metropolitin boroughs. Not 
| that we would ask them for the self-sacrifice involved in any 
‘neglect of their local interests, whatever they consider them to 
be. Let the second member be, if they like, a local notability, 
a mere business man, a person who can give an opinion on 
| Mr. Thwaites’s conduct, or argue for the right of swimming 
‘in the Regent’s Canal, or fight improvement bills which 
threaten whole streets of shopkeepers with ruin,—it is odd, 
by the way, how shamefully this class is treated, and how little 
anybody remonstrates,—but a borough does not require both 
members to do work of this kind. The man who “ works” will 
find his task all the easier and more effective because his 
colleague who “ talks” has the ear both of the House and the 
Government bench. 
| The possibility of achieving some such result is the true 
;and in our eyes almost the only merit of the scheme intro- 
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duced by Mr. Hare to the Law Amendment Society on Monday 
night. He proposes to adapt his scheme, drawn up originally 
for all England, to the metropolitan constituencies, with Surrey 
and Middlesex thrown in, giving twenty-two members in all. 
The whole body of electors would vote for all these in the 
order of their preference, and each candidate who had a 
twenty-second part of the number of persons actually voting 
would be declared elected. If, for example, there are 
140,000 electors, and 88,000 vote, then every man who 
obtains 4,000 votes will be one of the ‘‘ members for ad 
what are they to be called, Mr. Hare? It is clear 
that under such a system a man known to the immense 
mass of voters for his great services would stand the 
best chance, local claims being altogether eliminated. That 
would for a group of boroughs so peculiar as the metropolitan 
be a great good, but it is secured by a very cumbrous and, as 
it seems to us, needless machinery. We quite agree with 
Mr. Mill that living under the Constitution we do, with its 
exquisitely-balanced forces, it is rather late in the day to talk 
about simplicity, which we nowhere either seek or obtain, 
but Englishmen are wise in preferring to build upon their old 
foundations, Not to mention the absurdity of throwing in 
Middlesex and Surrey, that is, of destroying two very special 
and useful constituencies, to increase a mass already enormous, 
Mr. Hare’s plan would throw the election inevitably into the 
hands of a ‘‘caucus.’’ One or two celebrated men would get 
in,—Mr. Mill, for example, would have achance, and so would 
Sir John Lawrence have had—but for eighteen out of twenty- 
two the voters would trust to the decision of some club or 
committee which told them how to throw their votes to the 
best effect. The ‘ Liberal list’ would be the guide, and the 
Liberal list would be drawn up by the most astute, most 
active, and least scrupulous of mankind, clever electioncer- 
ing agents, whose interest is to put in nominees or political 
partizans, and not men whom they can neither control nor 
guide. No such man, for example, would nominate Mr. Mill if 
he thought it safe to avoid it. Besides localism in a consti- 
tution like ours a real and sound principle, if only it is not 
pushed too far, and we do not see why Westminster is to give 
it up entirely any more than any other constituency. Under 
Mr. Hare’s plan the second member would be entirely 
eliminated, and the members elected would represent only 
classes and not places at all. If the same end could be 
attained without attacking the existing system at its root 
tlie gain would be very much greater, and if Londoners will 
but once recognize what their function in the Constitution is 
we do not even yet despair. The boroughs are wearying 
evidently of the dictation of cliques, and the pride of seating 
men who are valued by the whole nation may well compensate 
even greengrocers for the absence of one of their members 
from the Vestry Hall. 





THE FRENCH DEBATE ON FREEDOM OF BEQUEST. 
r any one were desirous of illustrating the wide difference of 

feeling on matters of family and domestic life, he could 
scarcely have a better opportunity than is given by a debate 
which has recently taken place in the French Chamber on 
the law of bequest. In England an extravagant reverence is 
paid even to the caprices of the owners of property. Not 
only may they tie it up during the whole life of one who at 
the time of their death is still an infant and twenty-one years 
more, but if they choose to leave it to what are called charit- 
able uses, they may make their fancies binding on all succeed- 
ing generations until the Legislature indignantly sweeps away 
the obsolete fabric of arrogance and folly. By way of 
countenancing these developments of self-will, the law itself 
when a man dies intestate gives all his real estate to his 
eldest son. It is true that is has become possible of late years to 
protest against institutions which in this extreme form are every 
day productive of a certain amount of inconvenience and in jus- 
tice without being supposed to “ threaten the bases of society.”’ 
But a person who should seriously maintain at a middle-class 
dining-table the advisability of limiting the right of bequest, 
the right of the owner of property to leave it to exactly whom 
he pleased, to his children or to strangers, to one or many, 
would probably only escape the charge of being a sociulist by 
being set down asa madman. He might insist on the fact 
that the French law divides the parents’ property equally 
among all his children, allowing him to dispose by will only 
of a portion of it equal to the share of one child; as, if he has 
three children, he may bequeath as he pleases one-fourth; if 
four, one fifth, and so on. But middle-class Englishmen 
regard Frenchmen as mostly either lunatics or socialists, so 
that our Quixotic reasoner would gain little credit from his 





- i 
associates. We are very fur from advocating, as will be seen 
the application to this country of the French law of com. 
pulsory division of property, which seems to us to be as 
mischievous an extreme in one direction as our law of 
primogeniture is in the other. But it is at least curious to 
observe the tenacity with which the French of all classes in 
society cling to their system, and how very much less magni- 
ficent a figure we present to them than to ourselves. 

Fifty-six Deputies presented an amendment to the address 
It was couched in the vaguest, the most deprecatory terms, it 
merely suggested that the Government should consider whether 
the law of succession did not admit of “ modifications favour. 
able to the extension of the rights of the father of the family.” 
Yet even this was summarily rejected by a majority of 157, 
only forty-two even of the deputies who signed the amend- 
ment voting for it. And it, moreover, brought about the 
curious result of a union between the Opposition and the 
Government, the Vice-President of the Council of State on 
behalf of the Government refusing to concede even an inquiry, 
on the ground that it might seem to throw a doubt on the 
expediency of the law. Indeed the supporters of the amend- 
ment were so cowed by the unpopularity of their proposition, 
that they hardly ventured to argue the question on its merits. 
One and all of the speakers eagerly disclaimed any notion of 
wishing to revive the system of primogeniture in any shape, 
and while they did not conceal their belief that the existing 
system made children too independent of their parents, pre- 
ferred to insist on certain administrative inconveniences which 
it causes. It was a policy as futile as it wasinsincere. It is 
obvious that the proper remedy for these is an amendment of 
the laws of procedure, and the equal division of property 
among children is not necessarily connected either with the 
immediate sale of the parents’ business, or the subdivision of 
lands beyond the point at which each farm will find full 
employment for one family. A business may be carried on by 
a manager for the benefit of the family until it can be sold to 
advantage, and a farm which cannot profitably be subdivided 
may be sold or let. Every one knows that either of these 
things is of every-day occurrence in this country, and unless 
the joint owners quarrel presents no practical difficulties what- 
ever. But the speakers against the amendment did not allow 
themselves to be drawn into the discussion of immaterial 
issues. They would discuss not the amendment, but the results 
at which itaimed. M. Guéroult naturally objected to it as an 
attack on equality, and unquestionably in a country where 
the equal division of all property among children is enforced 
the existence of an aristocracy is impossible. Probably in France 
—a country which is resolutely determined not to have an 
aristocracy, and which nevertheless has aristocratic traditions 
among its upper classes—this safeguard is really necessary to 
secure to the nation its objects. But the example of America 
and of most of our colonies is sufficient to show that there is 
no necessary connection between the two ideas. If the feeling 
of a country is thoroughly democratic it only needs for its satis- 
faction the prohibition of what in England is popularly called 
the system of entail. If the feeling of a country is thoroughly 
aristocratic, any family might, by constantly making wills in 
favour of the eldest son, protect its estates from everything 
but the extravagance of its own head. No doubt a man who 
had only daughters would be likely to prefer them to a nephew, 
but property constantly passes out of a family in that way, 
even under the English law of settlement. Probably an im- 
partial inquirer would have no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that the advantages of giving support to any par- 
ticular form of society could never be an equivalent for the 
economical disadvantages which result from any interference 
with liberty. The compulsory division of inheritances is 
after all but a law of entail without primogeniture. 

It is not, however, the political aspect of the question 
which principally attracts Frenchmen. Their whole way of 
looking at a man’s rights is entirely different from ours. Our 
laws regard him as an individual, French laws as a citizen. 
The idea on which society rests, said M. Marie in a speech 
which dealt with the principles of the law of property with the 
precision and familiarity of an accomplished jurist, is not the 
individual, but the family. There can be no doubt that this 
view of the subject—whether it is or is not the more philo- 
sophical—is the more ancient. In early times the idea of 
individual property scarcely existed. The head of the family 
was rather the ruler of a little kingdom—the colonel of a 
regiment—than the exclusive owner of the property, which 
all the family helped to increase and to defend. In every 
society the right of bequest was recognized slowly, and 
to this day the law of the whole Continent of Europe is, 
according to the Vice-President of the Council of State, 
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j o some not very important modifications, sub- 
ay one with that of France. What were the 
causes which gave so strong an impulse and so carly a de- 
yelopment to the idea of individual ownership of property 
in this country would be an interesting subject of inquiry, 
put they are quite clear about it in France. Our system is, 
in the eyes of the Vice-President, an insular, exceptional, and 
even rather, not to say altogether, brutal one. It is an abso- 
lute right of property somewhat softened down in practice, 
but subject to no sense of duty. ‘It is the legislation of a 

eople of vast energy, of a people a little hard, which has the 
faults of those qualities, which does not trouble itself about the 

rotection which the weakness of individuals may require, 
but abandons everybody to his own resources.” The family, 
too, he says, is differently constituted with us. Fathers in 
England send their sons to India quite young, and when the 
family is broken up the same community of feelings and in- 
terests does not exist as in France, where they all continue to 
live together, and often even to inhabit the same house. It 
would be something shocking, he thinks, if after a life passed 
in ease in the midst of his family, the child should be in an 
instant deprived of everything by being disinherited. 

It is, we think, only fair to confess that there is very much 
truth at all events in the latter portion of these censures. 
Whether it be the cause or the effect of freedom of bequest, 
the English are not, we think, remarkable for family affection. 
The English are a domestic people, and the French on the 
other hand essentially social. Buta man may live much in 
society and be devoted to his family, and may detest society 
and lead his wife and children the lives of dogs. Generally 
we should say that a family which lives in complete seclusion 
is not apt to be particularly harmonious or amiable any more 
than an individual, who is almost sure to become something of 
a bear. Families in England are rather famous for quarrel- 
ling, and the general feeling towards relations has been defined 
by a warm-hearted philanthropist as a willingness to make 
any protestations of affection—by letter, and to meet them at 
any time—in the house of a third person. And what do rela- 
tions quarrel about? Always money, in some shape or other. 
Let any of our readers consider the families of his acquaint- 
ance, and reckon up how many of them are perfectly united, 
and how many of these squabbles are not in some way due to 
jealousy about money matters. Certainly nothing is more 
remarkable than the way in which married children abroad 
continue to reside with their parents, so that there are often 
three or four families under the same roof. This, however, 
may be as much due to their greater sociability, as to the 
freedom from pecuniary rivalries which flows from their law 
of succession. 

On the other hand, the speakers exaggerated the evils of 
freedom to an absurd extent. If we may trust M. Guéroult, 
a parent would never make a just will. The French are no 
doubt more impulsive than we are, but that is scarcely the 
result of English experience. An estate inherited by an 
eldest son is generally transmitted to an eldest son, but a 
sense of justice in ordinary cases overpowers the leaning of 
our laws to primogeniture. Unless a man can found a family, 
unless he makes a great fortune, he divides his property pretty 
equally. And it is certainly in favour of equality that his 
perfect freedom enables him to take into account any 
advances he may have made to certain children during 
his life, or any provision which my have been made 
for them by other relations. As for that independence of 
temper which often truly enough degenerates into rudeness 
of manners, it has its good side, too, and it would be easy to 
depict that Epicurean levity which keeps Frenchmen who in- 
herit an income of a few hundred frances dawdling their lives 
away at home in terms asopprobrious. If Frenchmen regard 
our self-reliance in its extreme form with disgust, we regard 
their supineness in its extreme form with contempt. Pro- 
bably, too, both nations attribute too much importance to 
social legislation. We believe it to be more commonly an 

effect than a cause, at all events in its origin. And that even 
now the abolition of the law of primogeniture would not im- 
pair English self-reliance, nor that of the law of compulsory 
division of property break up French family concord. Putting 
itas a mere matter of common sense, freedom of bequest seems 
to follow from freedom to alienate. If a man may disinherit his 
family by spending his property, why not by bequeathing 
it? Nor does one see that children have any moral right to 
anything more than a fair start in life in the station in which 
they have been brought up, and the satisfuction of any ex- 
press promises which the parent may have made tothem. Is 
the possession of a great fortune always an advantage? So 


empty and frivolous are the desires of most of us, that it pro- steadily to move through the water. 





bably almost always seems so both to parent and child. But 
how few are the people who can make leisure profitable, or 
even pleasant ! 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 
IGHT years ago not even a paragraph heralded or related the 
process and progress of the University Eights during the Put- 
ney week, and a twenty-line account in The Times and Post detailed 
to the public ‘* sufficient for the day ” of the race of 1857. But now 
three columns of large type, and a leading article to boot, are not 
thought too much, and the dirty metropolis and its suburbs 
send forth one-fifth of their whole population to witness a 
private match. As the hour draws near the excitement  be- 
comes more general and more defined. Publicans and cab- 
horses hang out their favours of dark and light blue over-night. 
Our breakfast is fairly concluded, a continuous stream of 
wheels rattling down Piccadilly and along the Kensington and 
Brompton Roads reminds one of the opening of a Derby Day. 
Waterloo-Bridge station is in a state of siege ; special trains every 
five minutes fail to make any perceptible reduction in the strug- 
gling mass of sweltering humanity. 

It is 11.30. From the Leander rooms in the Star and Garter 
and the first floor of the White Lion the anxious faces of the heroes 
of the day look down upon the busy throng below. One by one the 
rascally hot-water machines drop their black funnels and plough 
through Putney Bridge; there lie, swaying grimly as they back 
against the tide, off the pier, or in defiance of all decency and 
courtesy drift on under the Middlesex shore, greedy to secure 
a start at the expense of the racing boats. ‘There is Harvey's 
boat, with the O. U. B. C. flag; and Logan’s, for Cambridge ; 
George West's thronged with the enthusiasts of D. U. C.; the 
River Queen, chartered by the Thames Subscription Club, last 
year graced with the presence of Royalty ; Citizen L, with the 
umpire’s placard, reserved especially for a burden of stalwart 
frames and jovial faces of heroes of bygone contests ;—country 
parsons, ruddy squires and grizzle-haired barristers, old 
brethren in arms and quondam foes, are pumphandling 
each other heartily. This meeting is a sight to see and 
envy. Farther up the river lie a host of dirty tugs and other 
insubordinates; the Midge and the Matrimony, with their 
loads of insolent, selfish snobs. Some hundreds of horsemen are 
waiting on the tow-path, or picking their way through the throng 
of pedestrians that crowd the first mile. Putney Bridge, despite 
the intervening aqueduct, is almost impassable. Finch’s cricket 
field is let out as a stand for carriages half a dozen deep. Ham- 
mersinith Bridge is packed perpendicularly from the roadway to 
half way up the chains. Barnes Terrace and road for more than a 
mile is as impassable as the hillat Epsom ; even on the country side 
of Mortlake and Putney the roads are becoming blocked, and 
still the cry is ** They come!” Ata fair computation half a mil- 
lion would fall far short of the number of the spectators. 

Twelve o'clock chimes from Putney Church, and immediately 
afterwards ‘* Dark Blue,” escorted by a bevy of college friends 
and admirers, edge their way up the crowded street, amid the 
collision of carriages and the vociferations of Jehus, till they 
reach the London Boathouse. Cambridge simultaneously are 
on the move to * Simmonds's,” and their boat is the first to be 
launched and manned. Oxford follow closely. Fortune has 
favoured them as usual, and they have won the toss for the fifth 
year in succession. Both boats reach their stations a little before 
12.20 p.m. But the Midge and Matrimony, and others of their 
ruffianly compeers, hustle to the front, right in the course of the 
race, determined at all hazards to secure a start. In vain the 
crews and their friends expostulate, in vain Chitty solicits the 
name of the captain of the Midge, and asks, useless query, 
whether there is such a thing as a gentleman on board of her. 
Nothing can be done till, by mutual agreement, Kinglake and 
Morrison take back their crews to the boat-houses, and declare their 
determination not to start while a single steamer remains in front of 
the umpire. It is some time before the offenders can be brought to 
understand that such is their decision, and still longer before the 
police can force them to back astern. (What a pity that they could 
not be taken to Newgate fora month!) And then at last the crews 
come back to stations, but not until the tide has almost spent 
itself. None but those who have experienced it can form any 
adequate idea of that horrible tension of mind and muscle as the 
sixteen stretch “ forward all” for the start. 

‘Gentlemen! are you ready? Of'!” cries Mr. Searle, and ere 
the second *f” has left his lips the Oxford oars have begun 
‘or the first three strokes 
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they show a few inches in front, and then Lawes, with a ‘ frantic | Still the same unvarying 39, still the same sweep and swing 


fourty-four,” short and “clipped,” yet uniform, has pushed to the | 


front and rapidly increases his lead. Brown has gone off with 
little more than thirty-six to the minute, which he works up to 
irty-eight before he has rowed a dozen strokes. Each crew 
knows its own game, and confidently follows its stroke. As they 
sweep by the umpire’s boat, Cambridge already half a length 
ahead, the dark blue supporters look gloomy, but an ex-’Varsity 
stroke bends over the rail, and roars out to Brown, * Keep it long, 
don't hurry —and you must win!’ Whether the voice is heard 
‘1. the din of battle, the principle is heeded, and 
and sweep, maintaining that 





or not, throug 
Oxford settle down to their * form ” 
stroke which tiey know will take thein quickest over the whole course, 
while Cambridve still draw more and more to the front. 


of two at the Crab ‘Tree, distant rather more than a mile from the 
start. Both Point. 
Tottenham goes in too close to eut the corner, Archer too far out 
to gain the tide. But a 
race is won, the z3d0z goes to the stroke; if lost, the blame falls 
upon the luck!ess pilot. 


coxswains come in for censure at Craven 


coxswain'’s is a thankless office. 





And now, as they pass the rains of Colonel M'Murdo’s Villa, 


Brown for the first time slightly quickens his stroke up to 5); 
with all his confidence, he begins to think that Cambridge a 


eotting a little too far ahead. And soon Cambridge has ceased to 
gain, while Lawes, 


41 at which he st 


with his lightning recovery, still holds on the 


arted (not, for his sake we assert it, * rary- 


t 
ing from 40 to 45” 
reports). ‘Then, a3 the boats cross to the Surrey side, making for 
the centre arch of Hammersmith Bridge, and pass under the wall 
3 Soap Works, Oxford for the first time strikes 
Matters become critical; now, if 


(!), as a foolish, would-be sporting chronicle 





of the odorifer 
into the wash of Cambridge. 
ever, is the race in danger, and as the chopping swell breaks 
against the boat the crew begin to row wildly, and to fall away 
from their hitherto massive swing. But Brown has a head upon 
his shoulders, and nerves that would have done credit to the [ron 
sluckens his stroke, 


l rows slower than ever, thus allowing his men to become stea:ly 
: 





Dike In an instant his mind is made up; he 


AC. 


ana 


gain behind him. The crisis passes, andas they shoot 





ge at Hammersmith, rather more than two clear lengths in 
the rearof Cambridge, they find themselves again in smooth water. 
Wild ¢ It is their turn to 
win, and every one feels that they deserve it. Special messengers re- 
port in town that Cambridge has won, one over sharp hand flies a 


n to his friendsat Ilampton witha collar of dark blueasa signal 


re the cheers for the suecess of light blue. 


yentrap the unwary into backing Oxford, and thus cunning over- 
reaches itself. But as Oxford clears the eddy of the pier Brown 
puts on his 39 again, his men respond like giants refreshed, and 
lis lead, 


Lawes, with all his pluck and dash, cannot increase 


it critics abuse him for not having slackened his stroke 





when he had onee obtained a commanding lead, but his was 
not a crew to row /onyer by rowing s/ower,—he knew more of them 
than did the outsiders on the bank, and anyhow he did his best to 
wiv, ‘Phe pace has begun to tell at last ; the marvel is that Cam- 
bridge have lasted so long at such a terrific stroke, and as the 
crews sweep by the Oil Mills it is evident that Oxford have crept 
up halfalength. Still they continue to gain as they come by 


k, still Brown sweeps on with unvarying steadiness, still 





yos spurts in desperation ; and now, as they come to the lower 
end of the Eyot, Oxford are close to the stern of Cambridge. 





they come up to them, twice Lawes struggles away, 
surely overlap. 


"wick 
third essay they steadily and 
pieces and losing their 


but at the 
Cambridge are gradually going to 
form, but Oxford now rowing more uniformly that heretofore. 
‘They feel that they are winning, and longer and longer yet they 
reach out for the stroke. As they pass Chiswick Church 
Steavenson is level with the nose of Oxford. In this position they 
row the next 100 yards. 
another spurt left in him? The next twenty strokes tell a tale; 
Oxford gradually creep up, level, and remain so for half a dozen 
strokes, and in the eestacy of the moment (pardon the failing, 
crities and coxswains) Brown looks out and tries to catch Lawes’s 
eye. They are old school antagonists, and at last Henley and 
Radley are avenged. Then, amid a crash of cheering that must 
be heard even at Richmond, Oxford go to the fore, after having 
rowed a stern race for three miles! Cambridge have shot their bolt, 
their strength has been spent to the last, else could they never 
have surrendered that dearly-bought lead. They have nothing 
left them now but their pluck. That cannot save 


defeat, | 
but it defies disgrace, and still they struggle on, while Oxford | proud. 


| 


| boat, cheering and waving his hat. 


The race is soon over, all but the shouting of the populace, ever 
ready to cheer victors. Oxford lead by two clear lengths at 
Barnes Bridge, and Tottenham atones for his mistake at Craven 
by a brilliant manoeuvre between a buttress and a barge. At the 
Ship four clear lengths separate the boats, and the race is won in 
22 minutes 30 seconds by a White's chronometer, no mean per- 


formance upon a bad tide. 
What a hurricane of applause greets each crew as they turn at 
post. It is delicious to watch the wild joy of the father of one 


of the Oxford crew, as he stands on the paddle-box of the umpire’s 
An ugly steamer puts a finale 


| to the offences of the day by cutting off the bows of the Cambridge 


At the | 


Point there is a length’s daylight between the boats, and upwards | a police-boat. Oxford, apparently none the worse for their hard 


If a} 


| 


: 
| 





Is Brown faltering, or has Lawes still | 


boat, leaving the crew to founder but for the opportune arrival of 


chase, paddle back to Putney. 

Jealous cavillers have already begun to revile the losers in the 
daily papers, and The Field is sure to contain a series of letters 
from conceited critics, ever ready to strike a man when down, 
condemning Cambridge in general and Chambers in particular. 
And yet the latter has done more than his four predecessors, 
though starting with diminished prestige and matériel. He has 
succeeded in bringing a crew to the post that could row in time 
and make a splendid race—more than Cambridge has done singe 
1860, ‘Those egotistical captains of smaller clubs that have never 
ceased to carp at their president, must recollect that if Cambridge 
was bad they were still worse, and that it was the indifferent 
rowing of themselves and their subordinates that threw so many 
difficulties in his way. Oxford had only to make her men, 
Chambers had to wanake all his from a vitiated style before he 
could form them in a new mould. He has done well, and need 
not be ashamed of himself: Cambridge has learned under him to 
** catch the beginning,” let them learn next year to keep the strok 
loug, and then they will know how to row. ‘The rowing of both 
strokes was superb, and their names will live in future annals with 
the records of the faultless Stanley and the inimitable Menzies, 
the glories of Chitty and Meade King, with Wray and Vialls, 
with the stripling Rich, ill-fated Bagshawe, the everlasting Hall, 
the indomitable Risley, slashing Pocklington, and invincible Hoare. 
Doubtless there are faults in both boats. In Cambridge individual 
faults of form were not sufficiently * coached ” and corrected, and 
the ‘beginning ” was caught at the expense of * clipping,” @ e., 
rowing the first and most important part of the stroke in the air 
instead of the wruter. ‘The forward reach also was too short, and 
the men were trained too suddenly at the last. Oxford seem to have 
erred, whether of necessity we cannot say, in confiding too much to 
their rule of selecting the strongest men at all hazards, and trusting 
to be able to hammer them into shape in time. Some of their men 
were very rough, though strong, and the strength of the crew was 
gained rather at the expense of individual style. Still their 
general style was good, and though perhaps hardly up to the 
mark of the four previous years, they have had an opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves such as rarely falls to the lot of any 
crew. Nothing but blind confidence, undaunted pluck, and un- 
wavering nerve could have won the race for them. And there is 
none among them, from the cherub-faced bow to the wiry stroke, 
but was and is a hero for his performance last Saturday,—a 
hero not by the vulgar conventionality of sensation novelists, 
but in the eyes of better and higher powers. 





CARDINAL WISEMAN’S LAST HOURS. 

PPLE Roman Catholic Canon Morris has published a record of 

the death-bed of Cardinal Wiseman which is in many 
respects one of singular interest. For a month the Cardinal lay 
literally on the very verge of death; on the first night of this 
weary last act of his life extreme unction was administered to 
him without his being conscious of what was goimg on, and 
his physicians thought it impossible he should live till morning ; 
yet he rallied nevertheless, recovered almost complete command of 
thought and speech, and lived for nearly four weeks in immediate 
expectation of the end, The intervening time was one of no 
little suffering. ‘T'wice he was operated on for carbuncle ; and his 
great physical prostration was in itself a source of the worst kind 
of pain. It is such times as these which show the true texture of 
a man’s faith, theology, and moral calibre. His lingering death- 
bed brought out clearly, we think, both the strongest and weakest 
side of the Cardinal’s nature and of the system which he had 
absorbel. ‘This little book is a record of fortitude and serenity in 
prolonged suffering of which the friends of any man might be 
On the other hand, the form in which his faith stamped 


shoot clear in a dozen strokes, and rapidly increase their distance. | itself on those last hours seems to us to bear out singularly the estt- 
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~ ate which we attempte 1, at the time of his death, of the character 
of his theology, —to depiet with curious vividness that appetite for 
a ceremonial which (according to his Church's teaching) displays 
and disposes of God —that habit of adininistrative familiarity with 
the divine substance—that religious communion which can scarcely 
be called intellectual or spiritual, since it waits for certain concerted 
signals and takes place always through these formal channels,—all 
in short which we then pointed out as giving a bronzed, sultry, and 


vacant expression to the aspects of the true Roman Catholic 


theology. . , 
St. Nicholas of Myra, who was a confessor under Diocletian, 


was Cardinal Wiseman’s patron saint, and it seems that shortly 
before his last illness the Cardinal had preached on St. Nicholas’s 
Day (6th December) and had been much occupied with his 
virtues. “He looked upon him (St. Nicholas),” says Canon 
Morris, “as @ connecting link not only between the east and 
the west, but between days of persecution and of peace. ‘Can 
you imagine,’ he said, ‘anything grander than the Fathers of 
the Council of Nice rising to receive a Bishop who had been in 
prison as a confessor of the faith and had been the friend and com- 
panion of martyrs? What should we think of the appearance 
amongst us of one of our priests who had narrowly escaped 
martyrdom under Elizabeth?’” The parallel is not very close, as 
St. Nicholas would have been scarcely even of middle age at the 
time of the Council of Nice, while the appearance of an Elizabethan 
Bishop in the present day would certainly warrant a seusation. 
But the remark showed how the Cardinal’s thoughts habitually 
dwelt on and even heightened the pageant of religion,—for even 
Catholic hagiologists (and those sufficiently credulous) repudiate 
altogether the notion that St. Nicholas was present at the Council 
of Nice at all. The picture was one with which the Cardinal 
had pleased himself as a sort of representative link in ecclesiastical 
history, though with scarcely a vestige of evidence in its favour. 
His belief in it was due not to testimony, but to the taste which 
the Catholic Church creates, especially in its higher ecclesiastics, 
for grand historic scenes, and which she cherishes by her splendid 
ritual—that chain of great pictorial acts binding together the pre- 
sent with the past. This is the only distinct reference to the Cardi- 
nal's patron saint in these last days of his life, but there is a good 
deal recorded in them which recalls the popular accounts of St. 
Nicholas. ‘* The saint,” says Charles Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, 
‘observed in his infancy the fasts of Wednesday and Friday, refus- 
ing to suck the breast on those days . . . Happy are they who from 
their infancy and innocent age are inured to the exercise of de- 
votion, penance, and perfect obedience!’ We do not quote this for 
any purpose of ridicule, but simply because the ritual type of cha- 
racter here attributed—with silly legendary exaggeration—to St. 
Nicholas marks so strongly all the records of the Cardinal’s last days. 
For instance, after the first crisis was over, when he had received 
extreme unction in a state of unconsciousness, he said to Canon 
Morris, ‘*‘ I have never cared for anything but the Church. My 
sole delight has been in everything connected with her. As peopl 
in the world would go toa hall for their recreation, so IT have ¢ njoye d 
a great function.” A great function! How expressive it is of the 
theology which makes acquaintance with God through specific 
acts of invocation! It is not the mental attitude of prayer or 
contemplation of which he speaks, but the stimulus received 
from a great ritual pageant which is believed to be life- 
giving, and felt to be a grand act of social co-operation. So 
the old Roman Pontifex Maximus must have spoken and 
felt in the time when he still held fast to the virtues of the 
pagan ceremonial. The Cardinal regretted so much his uncon- 
sciousness at the moment ef receiving extreme unction, that he 
had the ceremony repeated in great state after the last real hope 
of his recovery had been relinquishel. ‘His own feeling was 
that he had sufficiently rallied from the passing danger in which 
he was first anointed to constitute this a new danger.” “ Ie was 
vested, as he lay in bed, by Mgr. Searle, who had so often vested 
him before. Ie had on his rochet, his red mozzetta and zucchetto, 
his pectoral cross and gold stole ; and he wore the sapphire ring 
which, when he was made a Cardinal, he received from the College 
of the Propaganda, in return for the offering which it is their 
privilege to receive from all newly-created members of the Sacred 
College. I said to him, ‘Canon Hunt, as the Missionary Rector, 
will anoint your Eminence.’ Te bowed his head. I added, * And 
will you have the Asperges from the Senior Canon? He answered, 
looking round at me, ‘I want everything.’ The Canons then came 
into the room, wearing their choir dress, and formed a semicircle 
aroun! him, on his left side. Mr. Patterson was there, as his 
Master of Ceremonies. He had previously requested Mgr. Searle 
to assist him on his right hand; and he told me to be on his left, 


and to read the Profession of Faith for him. The large picture of 
Pope Pius LX., which all who have been in his drawing-room will 
remember, looked down upon us, and seemed to form part of the 
group, who were engaged in one of the most solemn acts the 
Church has devised. The Archiepiscopal Cross was placed at the 
foot of the bed, and there it remained for the days of his life that 
were yet left. Canon Maguire, as the Senior Canon, in the absence 
of the Provost, having sprinkled the Cardinal with holy water, 
I knelt by his side and read the Creed of Pope Pius IV. When 
it was ended, the book of the Gospels was handed to him to kiss, 
for the oath with which it concludes. He put his hand upon it, 
and said, ‘ Put it down.’ And then, ‘ I wish to express before the 
Chapter that I have not, and never have had in my whole life, the 
very slightest doubt or hesitation of any one of the articles of this 
Faith; I have always endeavoured to teach it; and I transmit it 
intact to my suecessor.’ The Missal was then lifted up to him, 
and he kissed it, saying, ‘ Sie me Deus adjuvet ct hace Sancta Dei 
Evangelia.’ We then added, ‘1 now wish to receive Extreme 
Unetion at your hands, as the seal of my Profession of Faith.’ 
Canon Hunt then took off his Canon's mozzetta, and put on a sur- 
plice and stole. ‘The Cardinal knew, and had remarked long 
before, that Canons ought not to administer the Sacraments in 
their choir dress ; and he evidently saw this little observance of 
rule with satisfaction. If he had recovered sufliciently, L doubt 
not that he would have made some remark upon it.” 

‘That was the last “ great function ” which the Cardinal “ en- 
joyed.” But it was not the last for which he provided. Speaking 
of what he should wish done for him in the moment of death, he 
said, “1 want to have everything the Church gives me, down to 
the holy water. Do not leave out anything. I want every- 
thing.” And with regard to his own funeral, * I shall look to you 
and Patterson for the ceremonial. See that everything is done 
quite right. Do not let a rubric be broken. And of course the 
religious will say the office here in the room.” 

This feeling of deriving real strengih and life from external 
ceremonial pervades almost every saying of the Cardinal's during 
this month. Even in recurring to the view from Monte Porzio in 
Rome, of which he was excessively fond, he suddenly turns 
from it to the gold chair from which he gazed upon it. ‘ They 
have kept the Rector’s chair in the place where I usel to sit. I 
got that gold chair for Pope Leo's reception, and [ always used it 
afterwards.” When asked one day on which he had been well 
enough to be moved, so that he could just pass through his chapel, 
* Did you not very much enjoy your little visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament on your way down-stairs to-day ?” he answers, much 
as a sick child would answer for whom a play-room had been 
decorated, **Oh! yes, and my Madonna, and my relics, and all 
lit up too!” But of course his pleasure was not in the mere spec- 
tacle, but in the influx of power received, as he held, through these 
external channels. When the doctors prohibited him for a time 
from the excitement of communion, the Cardinal sail, “ They 
little know of what they are depriving me. A little fasting would 
tire me less than this longing.” And at another time, ** Oh! how 
much longer am I to have patience? LIlow long am | to wait? 
They are keeping me from my only consolation.” 

There are several other curious anil almost childish indications 
of this externalism of faith, this habit of breathing-in, as it 
were, inspiration from external action, instead of finding it 
directly in meditation, in the records of this last sickness. Canon 
Morris suggested once that he should use his clearness of mind 
“to make the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Contrition.” 
He said, “I will; make them for me out loud, slowly and dis- 
tinctly.” The Canon did so,—whatever making mental Acts for 
another man may mean,—and the Cardinal charged him to record 
what he had just done—as though it were an external ritual— 
‘‘in a solemn document,” in which he was to say that the 
Cardinal ‘had always had those Acts in his heart which he 
had made with his dying lips,”—a strange way of striving to 
sculpture in external marble, as it were, the spiritual egotisms of a 
prelate’s soul, instead of letting thoughts be thoughts, and go for 
what God finds them to be worth, neither more nor less. But there 
is a more curious illustration of this exaggerated externalism of 
creed than even this. On the 9th of February, when weary, 
as he might well be, of his long death agony, the Cardinal longed 
for his release, he tried to adopt the following very curious 
stratagem (not, however, unknown to Roman Catholic tradition), 
for at once terminating, if it might be, the long struggle, and yet 
doing so without self-will. ‘The Reverend Mother of the Hospital 
was his nurse :—‘‘ About half-past five in the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 9th, he said, ‘ Reverend Mother, take hold of my hand, 





I want you to promise that you will obey me.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said 
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she would. ‘ Promise to tell me whatever I tell you to tell me, 
whether you like it or not ;’ with something more about obedience 
that Reverend Mother could not catch, ‘I wish to die as an act 
of simple obedience, and I desire you to tell me to die. But first 
ask me, Do you desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ ? 
And I shall say, Yes. Do you desire nothing on earth but the en- 
joyment of God? When I say Yes to that, you are to say, If you 
desire nothing more on earth, go to God. Now say it. I wish my 
death to be an act of pure obedience.’ Then Reverend Mother put 
the first question to him, and he answered: ‘ Yes,’ and she broke 
down in the middle of the second. In about five minutes he said, 
‘You did not do what I told you, or I should not be here now.’” 

A more curious game of spiritual hide and seek it is impossible 
to imagine. The%Cardinal wishes to die ‘‘ out of pure obedience,” 
but gives the order for the ‘command which shall be followed by 
that obedience. He will be a private and not commander-in- 
chief—on condition that he gives the orders first to the com- 
mander-in-chief and that the commander-in-chief re-issues them 
back to him. He did not venture to pray to die, that would be 
self-will. But he did not mind dictating to another to order him 
to die, when he hoped to comply *‘ out of pure obedience ”"—to his 
own little plot against himself. If you can only once get a wish 
out of yourself, so that it comes back with an authoritative sound, 
though only from the walls of a whispering-gallery, it thus assumes 
the sacredness of an external authority, as compared with the 
same wish while only stirring within yourself. What a curious 
unconscious criticism on the ‘* authority ” of the infallible Church! 

And yet the Cardinal had a playful humour which one would 
think must alone have been adequate to detect sophistries like 
these. Once he said, ‘‘ Reverend Mother, please bathe my eye, or 
your eye, or somebody's eye, whosever it is, for I am sure it does 
not feel like mine.” When his kind nurse had returned after a 
short absence, he asked, ‘‘Is that our usual Reverend Mother?” 
and when Monsignore Searle asked him if he knew him, the 
Cardinal’s answer was, ‘I have never unknown you.” ‘There was 
a touching vein of affectionate humour throughout his illness, which 
was part of the man, but which renders his ecclesiastical exter- 
nalism still stranger, for all true humour pierces easily through 
this kind of spiritual strategy. 

On the whole there is something very sad about the story of 
this strictly ecclesiastical death-bed. Not that the Cardinal's 
friends were not personally strongly attached to him, but the 
whole atmosphere of the record is one not of private grief but 
of ritual consolation. It was in this that the Cardinal delighted, 
this that took the place of soft domestic affection and the tenderness 
of wife, sister, or children. He did not feel the blank. The rochet, 
the red mozetta and zucchetto, the pectoral cross, gold stole, and 
sapphire ring, the solemn Chapter round his bed, the frequent 
admninistration of viaticum, the lighted altar, relics, and Madonna, 
the Acts of faith, hope, charity, and contrition registered ‘in 
the Archives of Westminster,”’—these were the Cardinal's tender 
dying consolations, to which the human ministrants were, because 
human, simply subordinate. For the subjective grace, the grace 
that is vouchsafed to individual hearts, he did not seem to long ;— 
it was the sacramental acts, the rubrics, the grand ritual, from which 
he drew the fountains that sustained his ebbing life. Death itself 
was ‘a great function” to him,—the last great function of life. 





THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 
Tue continuation of the ** GranamMs or Montrosr” is un- 
avoidably postponed. 
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ATTACK ON FORT STEADMAN.—GENERAL 
SHERMAN, 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

New York, March 31, 1865. 
Tue great battle which I spoke of in my letter before the last as 
impending, and probably to take place within a few days, General 
Lee attempted to bring on in just a week from the time of my 
writing. The steamer of Wednesday last took out the news of 
the attack upon the Union right wing before Petersburg, and of 
its worse than failure. But the importance of the affair was not 
then generally appreciated. It is plain that the plan was to cut 
our centre and left off from the base of supplies upon the James, 
by seizing and holding two strong works, Forts Steadman and 
Haskell, which were well situated for this purpose. It was 
doubtless thought that these works, being once captured by sur- 
prise, they could afterwards be held against a very superior force, 
and that thus General Grant would then be compelled to attack 





THE 





with his army divided by that of the enemy. General Lee’s 
assault,—a night surprise at 3 a.m.,—was at first successful 
as such attacks, if well executed, almost always are. Over. 
whelming numbers moving suddenly upon the fort in Lee’s 
fashion, three lines of battle deep, swept for a moment all 
before them, but only to be themselves sent back headlong 
having gained nothing and suffering thrice the loss in nae 
which they had inflicted, and also that of a part of their own 
advanced line, which still remains in General Grant's posseg- 
sion. ‘The rebels fought well and with great spirit as long as they 
had matters all their own way, but when they found that they 
were beginning to get the worst of it they quickly fled or sur. 
rendered. Of the prisoners who were taken 146 refuse to be 
put upon the exchange-list, and claim that they surrendered on 
condition of being allowed to take the oath of allegiance. The 
plan was a very pretty one if it had only worked, but General 
Lee made a mistake. He must have forgotten with whom he ig 
now dealing ; but to be sure he must do something, or give up 
entirely. Some of our papers are impugning his veracity, 
because in his report of this affair he represents the re- 
pulse, which was very severe, as a voluntary withdrawal, 
and says that nine pieces of artillery and eight mortars which 
were in Fort Steadman were disabled before they were abandoned 
by his forces, when the fact is that the rebel exit from the fort 
was so sudden that these pieces were all recovered unharmed. 
But in General Lee’s present situation it is surely pardonable to 
put the best possible face on such an unfortunate affair as this 
that the utmost limits of literal truth would allow, and as to the 
guns and mortars, of course he did not see them, and spoke upon 
information. It is believed by some of our military men that 
this will prove to be really the last serious engagement of the war, 
and that General Lee having failed in this, must see that any 
further efforts on his part can only be the cause of useless carnage. 
By the way, we notice since the rapidly accumulating successes of 
the Government during the last few months (which, however, 
were only the inevitable consequences of the move to the south 
bank of the James and the occupation of Atlanta), a conspicuous 
absence of those appeals for the cessation of hostilities on the ground 
of humanity, and those denunciations of a persistence in useless war- 
fare uttered in the interests of civilization (graceful and elastic 
phrase !) which used to go up in certain quarters when the hesita- 
tion or the blunders of our early Generals brought upon us a severe 
repulse. What can be the reason of this marked difference ? 
Doubtless a decorous conviction in the quarters aforesaid that it 
is unbecoming to obtrude counsel and offer reproof in regard to 
matters for which one is not at all responsible. Else surely by 
those who admit that the end of this war is visibly nigh, Mr. 
Davis and General Lee would be implored not to waste another 
life in fruitless battle. But General Lee and some at least of the 
leading insurgents are not yet convinced that all is lost, or at 
least they are determined, like Mr. Dickens's Little Marchioness, 
to make believe very hard that such is their state of mind. The 
Richmond Examiner speaks of the attack of Saturday as ‘the 
opening of the spring campaign,” and a propitious one; says 
that General Grant’s work is ‘‘ to hold his position if he can,” and 
that ‘‘he no longer threatens Richmond, but Richmond threatens 
him ;” that “General Grant’s army may outnumber that of 
General Lee,” but whereas last year ‘‘he outnumbered him 
with veteran troops, he has now an army of new recruits, raw 
levies,” and that “this spring they cannot hold their lines.” 
Perhaps not. ‘These be valorous words, but we have heard others 
like them from the same quarter for many years past, and neither 
they nor the deeds which they announced have turned us from 
our purpose, or yet made its accomplishment impossible. 

Two days after this futile attack two men had an interview at 
City Point, which doubtless did much to decide the immediate 
course of events. Other persons were present, including Presi- 
dent Lincoln, General Meade, and General Sheridan, but the 
importance of the occasion is chiefly, in fact almost entirely, due 
to the meeting of General Grant and General Sherman. ‘That 
the latter should leave his army in the interior of North Carolina 
and go round to Hampton Roads for two or three hours’ talk with 
the former is in itself of no little interest and significance, that 
he should feel that he could safely thus absent himself from his 
command implies a notable confidence in the strength of his 
position. ; 

Of these two men, who five years ago were about as unim- 
portant and as unknown as any two educated men in the country, 
I am inclined to think that you know, as till quite recently we 
ourselyes have known, very little. They are, as I have before 





mentioned, two of the unlikeliest men that you could find between 
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Maine and Missouri. But the portraits of General Sherman that | which we were about to enter, caused him then to be looked upon 
how <eon in the illustrated European papers are not much like by some persons as slightly insane, but, as far as I can judge, 
‘They are engraved from a photograph taken from another time and his acts have justified his mental soundness. With 


him. ! Rapa : ‘Gavenc : . 
shotograph—a very poor one—which had been * doctored” with all his peculiarities of temper and of manner General Sher- 
meee The only good picture is one which repre- man is truly modest and quick to recognize and acknowledge 


lian ink to better it. | 
India’ , i 7 : : : 
ith his coat open in a very careless way, and in a white the ability of others. Ina recent letter, which Reuter's telegram 


General Sherman is under middle height and sparely | garbled so as to make him say that he feared too much confidence 
was placed in our Government and our people, he had said that 


sents him w 


waistcoat. : : : 
built, has reddish brown hair and a beard somewhat lighter in . ( dtl 
hue, which, clipped short, looks stiff and bristling. Of his hair and | he feared too much confidence had been placed in his abilities. 
beard, and of his dress generally, he is careless in the extreme, | How odd it is that the telegrams and the letters always blunder 
His brain is large and remarkably well-balanced, the head proper one way. It was my Intention to attempt giving my readers a 

portrait of General Grant, who to Sherman's capacity and ac- 


being high, well arched, and symmetrical. His eyes are small, 
> nal . . . . . 
- quirement adds something which Sherman lacks. But this [ must 


penetrating, and restless, his nose aquiline, and his mouth too — 
straight to be handsome, but firm, and not particularly good- | postpone to another opportunity. 

natured in expression. In fact General Sherman is one of the | .lpril Ist.—The telegraph brings us news this morning of the 
most nervously restless and not the best-tempered of men. He | beginning of a movement which promises well, for Sheridan com- 
knows this, and admits it. In speaking of one of his subordinate | mands the eavalry advance upon the Danville Railway, General 
generals he once said, ‘+ Ie is as good an ofticer as Lam, is younger, Lee's last line of communication. Dinwiddie Court Ilouse, which 
and better-tempered.” But although often irritable and rarely | Sheridan passed on Wednesday, is fifteen miles south-west of 
eracious, General Sherman is not only just and candid, but | Petersburg. If Lee attempts a check, there must, it would seem, 
F He rarely sleeps at night, but | be a general engagement ; if he dogs not, he will he completely 
invested. Meantime ‘Thomas is movihg eastward towards Lynch- 


very 
kind, and even self-sacrificing. 
does his writing and attends to his personal affairs then, and sleeps 
in the daytime, as he can. He does this that his men, those who burg. A YANKEE. 
are not on guard, may take their natural rest undisturbed, unless ——e re a 
in case of great emergency. ‘The long roll is not heard in his ~ SF ee eee Ee PN 
camps at night, ps by his own orders. Reports are first REFORMS IN THE CONVICT SYS! nM. 
brought to him. He sleeps generally without a tent, under a tree, To Tue Eprror or true “ Srecrator.” 
or in some such place ; and during no small part of his campaign | Sin,—It is now nine months since the new penal servitude Act 
his head-quarters have consisted of nothing more than a tent fly for |—the third within eleven years—became law. ‘This Act left 
the use of his Adjutant-General. One morning when he had laid little, as far as legislation was concerned, to be desired. It 
down to sleep under a tree by the road-side with only his orderly near | abolished the mischievous short sentences, of which the judges 
him, a regiment marched past the place, and one of the men who | had been so fond, making five years the lightest that could for 
had never seen him, supposing him plexus Bacchi, said aloud, with a | the future be passed ; it sanctioned the principle of * cumulative 
glance at the two stars on his shoulder-straps, ‘That's the way | sentences” by appointing seven years as the minimum where 
we are commanded ; ofticered by drunken major-generals.” — Sher- | a previous conviction for felony was proved; and it placed the 
man, who was only dozing, jumped up, and said good-humouredly, | ticket-of-leave men under the supervision of the police, arming the 
** Not drunk, my boy, but I was up all night, and am very tired | latter with ample powers to make their surveillance effective. 
and sleepy.” ‘The men discovered that they were passing head- | The details of the new scheme of which the Act thus sketched the 
quarters, and broke out into hearty cheers. outlines were furnished in a circular issued by Sir G. Grey to all 
General Sherman's manner is that of self-absorbed and restless | judges and recorders. ‘The circular was as satisfactory as the 
energy. He has neither repose nor reserve, although he has great | Act, and on paper the English convict system was thoroughly 
secretiveness. But unless in sleep his limbs are never still for a | reformed. Was the reform on paper to be followed by a reform in 
minute, or his eyes hardly for a second, and when he does talk he | practice? The critics of the old no-discipline, with the obstinacy of 
rarely allows the other colloquists to finish their sentences, or | official resistance to all improvements fresh in their recollection, 
seems to put any restraint upon his tongue. He breaks in with | were not sanguine, ‘There is good reason, however, to hope that 
what he has to say as soon as he has heard all that he thinks | they will be agreeably disappointed. It was a good omen for the 
it necessary for him to hear, and pours out a succession of sharp, | vigour and sincerity with which the new system was to be 
quick sentences, in the utterance of which he will suffer no | worked that the amended code of prison rules was promulgated 
interruption, and which he accompanies with abrupt and ungrace- among the convicts a fortnight before the Act received the 
ful, though impressive gestures. He is a great smoker, but he | Royal sanction. 
does not seem to enjoy his cigar. Ile works at it, as he does at; To all parts but one of their new constitution the convicts sub- 
everything he undertakes, with restless energy ; pulls away at it | mitted readily, probably not at first understanding their drift. 
as if the blast of a blacksmith’s bellows were necessary to keep it | But the reduction of their diet (for his stomach is always a true 
lit; and throws it away or lays it down forgetfully when it is half | felon’s tenderest part) was promptly resisted. At Chatham and 
consumed, and then lights another. Only on the battle-field is his | Portsmouth their rebellion was quelled before anything worse hal 
uneasy, ceaseless movement of eye and limb notably moderated. | occurred than the discharge of a few curses and brickbats, but at 
There he becomes almost quiet; but he grits his teeth, and sets | Portland, where the convicts acted with greater concert, the out- 
his lips, and half-closing his eyes like a near-sighted man, he | break was violent enough to render military assistance expedient. 
seems striving to peer into the invisible before him. His orders | ‘To mass the convicts in large numbers was one of Sir J. Jebb’s 
there are given in the quietest and most informal manner. Le is | most serious mistakes. ‘The men felt the power their numbers 
exceedingly practical in his turn of mind, and would make an | gave them, and this consciousness was a constant inducement to 
excellent commissary-general or engincer-in-chief. When he was | insubordination. ‘The dangerous outbreak at Chatham four years 
first at Chattanooga the railway people said that it was impos- | ago seems to have been a mere wanton, purposeless manifestation 
sible to transport more rations than it was found would just feed | of irrepressible brute force. ‘There 1,100 felons were congregated 
the army day by day, which of course left no provision for | under one roof. ‘The prison, which was built in the shape of a 
the coming campaign. Sherman immediately set himself to | cross, presented in the interior a really pretty coup d’wil, with its 
work, and by extending the road, planning and building two | lofty corridors and light roof of iron and glass; visitors used to 
inclined planes, and impressing freight-cars and ferry-boats, he | say that it was like a great aviary. ‘This elegance is now sacri- 
in one month had, instead of ninety cars of rations, two hundred | ficed to discipline and safety, and each corridor, completely walled 
and seventy coming in every day to Chattanooga. It is his way | off from the others, forms virtually a separate prison. 
(being, in this, unlike General Grant) to look himself after all the | ‘The diminution of the convicts’ creature comforts was the 
little details of every matter he undertakes, and on this occasion | reform on which the public mind was most strongly set. ‘Their 
he ordered the increase in the number of cars to be reported to | fare has been reduced by about one-seventh ; it is still rather more 
him daily, and would appear as much pleased by the addition of a| than an ablebodied pauper’s, though less than a soldier's ; as long 
few cars to the previous day's report as if he had won a battle. | as really bard labour is exacted the present scale is not a whit too 
This brief sketch, based upon information known to be trust-| high. The gratuities have been cut down still more ruthlessly. 
worthy, gives some notion of what the man is by nature. As to | Under the old management a ‘“ V.-G.” (very good) felon—and most 
his acquirements, he is a thoroughly accomplished soldicr, West- | of them were “ V. G.,” if not better still, “ exemplary "—could 
Point bred, and immediately before the war was professor in a | easily earn, as he rosefrom stage to stage, 1s, 3d, Is. 7d., and 1s. 11d. 
military college in Louisiana. His strange, nervous manner, and | a week, and thus become entitled to 10/. or 20/. on his discharge ; 
what were thought his exaggerated notions of the struggle upon | the corresponding gratuities now earned with difficulty are about 
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23d., 4}d., and 7d. a week. But minor improvements like these | Sooner or later a little coercion will be necessary ; meanwhile 
are of minor importance compared with the substitution of the | there is some comfort in the reflection that our felons will sh 
e y . : ° 2 7 show 

real for the sham mark system. Now, as formerly, the convict’s | a special partiality for the localities where the police and tl 
: : pores ea he : | ‘ ‘ . i ie 

time on the public works is divided into four stages, through | magistrates neglect their duty. 

which he has to pass before his discharge, gaining various slight | It is far harder to devise the right discipline for female than f 
* + . | - a % 7 ‘ or 
privileges as he ascends, If he passes through them all without | male convicts, and this part of the problem is but partially solved 
. . . . i r * r - = . = et 

any delay he regains the maximum remission of sentence that the | as yet. When, however, Sir W. Crofton and his friends hay 
N nf . P Serer | i P . S have 
law permits. Obviously, then, the whole stringency of the discipline | established, as they shortly hope to do, *+ refuges” for the women 
depends on the conditions of promotion from stage to stage. In | on their discharge, the greatest difliculty will be overcome. But 
the haleyon days of the old r¢yime a convict’s progress was never | just as one’s hopes fora sound convict system are brightening they 
retarded unless he incurred a bad report. But to avoid such reports | are clouded again by the statement that the penal settlement at 
Bermuda, with difficulty but recently abolished, is to be re-est sb. 


no great exertion or self-restraint was necessary; the felon had 
merely to refrain from swearing at the chaplain, or assaulting the 
warders, or any other very overt act of insubordination, and then | congregated in a hot climate, at a distance from the central 
he was dubbed ** V. G.” and promoted as a matter of course, re- | authority, the vilest abuses are inevitable. It would be well, be- 
gaining his liberty at the earliest period the law permitted. Now, | fore perpetrating this iniquity, if the state of affairs amone the 
however, mere good conduct counts for nothing. ‘The felon has a felons at Gibraltar were investigated. ‘The official reports Sicien 


certain number of marks to gain in each stage, and they can be | thence are rose-coloured enough, but the unoflicial rumours are 


lished. It has been proved ad wauseam that among convicts 


gained by work alone. If he earns eight marks a day, and escapes | very much the contrary.—I am, &c., W. L. Cuay 


all fines for prison offences, he will just get his full remission,— | > 
one-fourth of his original sentence. But to earn the eight marks, 

é: Seg . ; > r oO 
hard, steady work is requisite, in fact barely one-third of the con- B QO () k Ss. 
victs succeed in doing so. Of course the whole scheme would be ee 
a solemn sham if the marks could be got by the laxity or conniv- ATALANTA IN CALYDON.? 
ance of the warders; but this is carefully guarded against. The | Pyar this is full of true poetry, even if it be not, as a whole, atrue 
‘‘assistant-warder ” in charge of a working party is required to | poem, there can be no manner of doubt,—but how near it ap- 
allot his marks to each convict to the best of his judgment, and | proaches to a true poem, or what may be its real place in modern 
to render a report each night to the governor. When the work is ; 
done, another officer is sent round to estimate (quite indepen- 
dently) the money value of each gang’s labour. Great pains are | endeavours, with more or less success, to revert to antique 
taken to render this an accurate estimate, and fortunately much | standards of thoucht and feeline. to paint with the colours, and 

‘ : ‘ 5 o , , Je 

of the work, such as the quarrying at Portland] and the brickmaking | }imit itself to the intellectual conceptions, of a wholly different 
at Chatham, is capable of exact measurement. Ilis report, re- | age. ‘This was not unfrequently the attempt of the writer whom 
duced from money to marks, should tally nearly, if not exactly, | Mr, Swinburne (with an extravagance that makes us smile) speaks 
with that of the assistant-warder, If they tally the latter’s allot- | of in hig dedication as “ the highest of contemporary names,” 
ment of marks is accepted as correct; if not, he is called on to} Walter Savage Landor,—who by his ‘imaginary dialogues’ won 
account for the discrepancy, and if he fails to do 80, so much the | for himself an ingenious reputation as a sort of ‘bastard Plato.” 
worse for him. Possibly, however, the explanation is easy; two | ‘There is usually something a little perverse in the mind of a man 





poetry, it isa much harder matter to discriminate. For nothing 


is more difficult than to estimate the worth of a poem which 


or three raw hands, for instance, may have been attached to a| who ean find nothing real enough whereon to nourish his imagi- 
brickmaking party, and these, though diligent enough to earn full | nation within two thousand years of his own time, and who must 
marks, were not skilful enough to produce the corresponding go back to Greece, not merely to study the roots and analyze the 
money’s worth. Subject to such a check as this, in addition to primeval type of many modern thoughts and feelings, but fae canlicen 
the vigilant supervision of the chief warders, no officer is likely to | that he may (if he can) strip off every intellectual element 
be very lax; against harshness the convict has an additional safe- (Christian or ‘Teutonic) that has been grafted into the pure Mel- 
guard in his right of appeal to the governor. lenic stock, and try to reproduce the naked beauty of Greek 

In this mark system the directors have at last got a back-bone | simplicity. Of course poets who will do this, so far as they 
for their discipline. Their system, if thoroughly worked, will | succeed, deliberately sacrifice the sympathy and appreciation 
now be more reformatory and deterrent than any yet tried in Eng- | of their own time to their intellectual pride —or conscience, if we 
land. While the felon remembers his severe toil he will shrink from may call it so. Mr. Swinburne has written a poem of very 
incurring a second term of it, and yet that toil, so deterrent in the | considerable imaginative power, full of fertility of fancy and, 
retrospect, was at the time, because endured willingly for his own | what is much more remarkable, so far penetrated by the leans 
sake, tolerable, not to say reformatory. ‘There is, however, still | naturalism of Greek feeling concerning human ties as to stir one’s 
room for further improvements in the system. In particular it sympathies in spite of the natural dislike one feels to such feats of 
is to be hoped that the partial but satisfactory experiment of poetical ventriloquism. But it would be out of the nature of 
** special classes ” will eventually be developed into a stage of things for such a poem to become popu/ar,—anl we are not sure 
ordeal discipline intermediate between imprisonment and freedom. | ¢hat Mr, Swinburne wishes it. If a man will appeal to the feelings 
When the matter is properly understood the public will not toler- | and conceptions of an imaginary Greek awlience of the fourth or 
ate the liberation of convicts before their sentences have expired, | fifth century before Christ, he must expect that his modern readers 
till their fitness for liberty has been as far as possible tested. There | wil] be comparatively few,—scarcely more numerous perhaps than 
is, noreover, another remarkable exception to the completeness of they would be for a tragedy really of that era now for the first 
the reform. If there is one stage of discipline where the marks are | time discovered and published, in spite of the disadvantage of a 
needed more than another to stimulate the energies and prevent foreign tongue under which such a drama would labour. For in 
mental stagnation, by giving the prisoners something to work for | that case we should at least assume, though perhaps erroneously, 
and hope for, it is during the dreary months of separate confinement. | that the poem represented the actual ideas and measured the 
‘The exclusion of marks from Pentonville and Millbank is quite sufli- | intellectual horizon of the writer, and so was a reu/ expression of 
cient to account for the convicts there, being, as they often are, | hig own intellect and of the state of society in which that intellect 
stupid, depressed, and prone to suicidal attempts. had been formed. But in this case most men will assuine (perhaps 

With these exceptions, the public has good reason to be satisfied | also erroneously) that Mr. Swinburne has been attempting a 
with the new directors, though three or four years must clapse poetical tow de force rather than a genuine expression of his own 
before the value of their reforms can be tested by the only thorough | jytellect andimagination. While the former would be a new intel- 
: se | lectual trace of a bygone age, the latter is only the impression left 
also been made towards the establishment of efficient police super- | by its literature on the mind of a clever man of the present day. 
vision over the ticket-of-leave men. The Act, however, which | Now as there is nothing men crave more in poetry than intellec- 
armed the police with the requisite powers, did not arm the | tual genuineness and authenticity,—signs that the poem has come 





test—the number of reconvictions, Considerable progress has 


Home Secretary with authority to compel the exercise of those | from the very depths of its author's nature,—the mere suggestion 
powers. The consequence is, that while the metropolitan police, | of a doubt whether there is anything of the nature of an intellectual 
who are under the control of Sir G. Grey, and the police of the | experiment or exercise in the poem, even though the doubt be not 
City and of some parts of the country, who have frankly given justified, will tend to diminish greatly its popularity Add to 
their co-operation, exercise a fairly efficient surveillance, in many | this that it must always be an effort to readers who do not 
districts the ticket-holders are suffered to violate the conditions of | —— - 


* Atalanta in Calydon. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 


their licences and follow their own courses without interference. | award Moxon, 186d. 
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habitually live in a scholarly atmosphere to put off the ideas of 
their own century and put on those of one profoundly different 
from it in all its main characteristics, and it will be obvious that 
Mr. Swinburne must have been prompted in his choice of a subject 
either by the impulses of an irresistible poetic inspiration, or by a 
ec “. . . F . 

yery fanatical poetic creed. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s experiment in 
M rope was not sufficiently successful to encourage any one to 
imitate it. And though we admit that Mr. Swinburne has pro- 
duced in this drama something much more astir with life than the 
pallid classicism of Merope, we are not at all sure that he has 
otherwise approached so near to his models. 

The plot of Atalanta in Calydon is as simple as that of any 
Greek play. Mr. Swinburne has told it briefly and poetically in 
such admirable archaic English that we do not know whether we 
could find anything much more taking in the play than the follow- | 
ing ‘* Argument :"— 

“ Althea, daughter of Thestius and Eurythemis, Queen of Calydon, | 
being with child of Meleager, her first-born son, dreamed that she 
brought forth a brand burning; and upon his birth came the three 
Fates and prophesied of him three things, namely, these,—That he 
should have great strength of his hands, and good fortune in this life, | 
and that he should live no longer when the brand then in the fire were 
consumed: wherefore his mather plucked it forth and kept it by her. | 
And the child being a man grown sailed with Jason after the fleece of 
gold, and won himself great praise of all men living; and when the 
tribes of the north and west made war upon /Etolia, he fought against 
their army und scattered it. But Artemis, having at the first stirred 
up these tribes to war against G2neus;King of Calydon, because he had | 
offered sacrifice to all the gods saving her alone, but her he had forgotten 
to honour, was yet more wroth because of the destruction of this army, | 
and sent upon the land of Calydon a wild boar which slew many and 

| 


wasted all their increase, but him could none slay, and many went 
against him and perished. Then were all the chief men of Greece | 
gathered together, and among them Atalanta, daughter of Iasius oe 
Arcadian, a virgin; for whose sake Artemis let slay the boar, seeing | 
she favoured the maiden greatly; and Meleager having despatched it | 
gave the spoil thereof to Atalanta, as one beyond measure enamoured | 
of her; but the brethren of Althwa, his mother, Toxeus and Plexippus, | 
with such others as imisliked that she only should bear off the praise 
whereas many had Lorne the labour, laid wait for her to take away her 
spoil; but Meleager fought against them and slew them: whom when | 
Althea their sister beaeld and knew to be slain of her son, she waxed | 
for wrath and sorrow like as one mad, and taking the brand whereby | 
the measure of her son’s life was meted to him, she cast it upon a fire; | 
and with the wasting thereof his life likewise wasted away, that being 
brought back to his father’s house he died in a brief space; and his 
mother also endured not long after for very sorrow; and this was his 
end, and the end of that hunting.” 


The play turns upon the struggle in Althzev’s mind between 
the love of the mother for her best-beloved child and the love of | 
the sister for the brothers whom that child has slain,—the latter 
triumphing. She burns out the brand which measures the life of 
her son, so avenging her brothers, and terminating at once her 
son's life and her own for very grief and horror at her own act. 
Of course there is some analogy in this plot to that of many of 
the old Greek plays, ¢. y., the Chocphorw of JEschylus, in which 
the conflict—we can scarcely say in the mind—but among the 


| there is no excuse for the peculiarity of form; the choral songs, 
though sometimes very beautiful, instead of interpreting, confuse 
the drama. ‘They are ornamental addenda, not a harmonizing 
clue. There is no leading faith glimmering through the per- 
plexity of misfortunes ; but, on the other hand, the luxuriance of 
the clustering fancies cries out far more loudly than in the Greek 
drama for a mastering idea, adominant unity of thought, and does 
not find it. Tn short, while the tragedy of the plot is classical in 
its simplicity, instead of a dim arch of faith bending over the 
human instinets which connect the story together, there is an 
entire want of a clear drift of purpose looming through the clouds 
of mortal trouble.J Yet the foliage of thought and sentiment is 
indefinitely more tropical than in the Greek drama, and more in 
want therefore of some strong binding idea to subordinate it to a 
single law. 

‘To illustrate our meaning,—if we recall the lyrical parts of Greek 
tragedy, the choruses, we see at once that the thoughts and 
images are exceedingly simple, but that they all have a distinet 
object—that they follow a single train of conceptions, that they 
moderate between the different actors, that they fulfil the function 
of a thoughtful and solemn public opinion, and help the audience 
to think rightly of the great events passing before their eyes 
without going into captivity to any of the conflicting views, 
They recognize a higher purpose than any of the parties to the 
plot are able to discern in its dark development, and thus com- 
plete its architecture with a vaulted roof. Such choral songs may 
be fairly represented, for instance, by a few lines from a chorus 
in the Antigone, where the old men who compose it are brooding 
over the sentence of death just passed upon her by Creon. 
* Blessed are they,” it begins, “whose life has tasted not of 
evil, for they whose house is shaken by the gods never want 
for calamities falling in succession upon all the members of the 
race—just as when driven by dangerous Thracian squalls, a 
billow races over the darkness beneath the sea’s surface, and rolls up 
from the bottom the black shingle, and the beaten promon- 
tories grown in answer. | see that the misfortunes of the 
house of the Labdacidie spring from its very root,—the misfor- 


} tunes of the living succeeding to the misfortunes of the dead, 


nor do one gencration’s sufferings release the next, but some 
god casts it down, and it has no remission of guilt. For 
now the light which was spreal over the last root of the 
house of Q&dipus is clouded,—it in its turn is buried beneath 
the deadly dust of the gods below, beneath folly of speech and 
frenzy of mind.” ‘This is the kind of running comment with which 
the Greek chorus deduces the teaching of the tragedy before it, 
a commentary interspersed often with beautiful single images, 
though always sparely used and always strictly subordinated to the 
religious meaning of its doctrine. No doubt the choral! songs are 
sometimes much more gexera/and applied to the abstract lot of man, 
but even then they are directly suggested by the course of destiny in 





destinies of Orestes, between the debt he owes to his murdered | 
father and the claims of natural affection on the part of his guilty 
mother, is depicted ; or in the Electra of Sophocles, a variation of the 
same subject; or again, to some extent, in his Antigone, where 
the claims of Antigone’s dead brother are represented in conflict 
with those of her living lover, the former prevailing over the 
latter. How far has Mr. Swinburne treated the ancient subject 


the particular drama. Sometimes fora time the strain isa general 
wail on the sadness of human destiny, like that beginning ‘* Not to 
be born is much the best,” but it always runs parallel with the 
evolution of the tragedy, and expresses at last the calmer thoughts 
of a spectator on its movement. TNow Mr. Swinburne’s choruses 
are beautiful bué chaotic. They are rich in fancies which do 
not tell on the play, and in doubts which the action of 
the principal characters neither supports, illustrates, nor re- 





in the ancient way, or, so far as he has modernized it, how far has 


futes. Instead of making the chorus calmer and clearer-sighted 


he modernized it equably, so as to preserve the entirety in the im frre his main characters, with a religious impartiality which 


pression produced on the mind of the reader? Judging of it as a 


whole, we should say that while there is scarcely a passage in the | the intellectual anarchy to the play. 


play which has not either great force or rare beauty, the effect left 


is beyond the reach of the main sufferers, the chorus contributes 
Meleager, the hero (so far 
| as there is one), seems to believe in the newer faith, in the Zeus 


on the mind is incongruous and unsatisfactory. We read it and re- i ho is above mere law, who recognizes a higher law iu himself 


read it without cléarly disentangling the reason for this want of 


integrity in the poem, and with an increasinggwonder why a drama | eharacter 


so full of fine passages interests us on the whole so little, why we 
rewl it for the sake of its fine passages, and not its fine passages 
for the touches they contribute to the main passion of the play. 
At last it dawns upon us that the intellectual form and nexus of 
the play is both unreal and also inadequate to the richness of the 
werkmanship. In the old Greek tragedies the clue of faith which 
struggles painfully through the mysterious darkness of human 
destiny is a'ways real, is, indeed, the connecting idea which deter- 
mines the form of the whole, which gives it its mould and unity, 
and which is never overpowere] by the subsidiary imaginative 
illustration through which the poet expresses his thought. J The 
Baechic odes which, transfigured into religious choral songs, 
threal together every Greek tragedy, are as it were the sky, 


the firmament, giving unity and meaning to the narrative of | 


than in any dark outlying Necessity. Althea, the principal 
, believes in the older creed, in adamantine customs 
and pieties from which even maternal instinct cannot absolve her. 
But the young ladies of the chorus believe in nothing particular ; 
believe at first in Spring ; become rather pessimist as they go on, 
expressing a very low opinion of humanity, which they think was 
the product of a grim sort of irony in the gods; express later 
' (unlike young ladies) a still worse opinion of Love, describing her 
much as Shelley describes Desolation (**O Desolation is a 
delicate thing”), then rise even into a sort of curse of * the 
supreme evil, God,” and this befdre the great calamitous crisis of 
the play ;—then out of this depth they pass in their next song into 
a common hyinn of praise to Artemis, express no particular opinion 
about the great agony of the play, but sum up everything at the 
end like Mr. Carlyle, with a mere tribute to the maxim “ Might is 


earthly calamity. In Mr. Swinburne’s drama, on the other hand, | right :”— . 
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‘** Who shall contend with his lords, 
Or cross them or do them wrong ? 
Who shall bind them as with cords ? 
Who shall tame them as with song? 
Who shall smite them as with swords ? 
For the hands of their kingdom are strong.” 


‘These young ladies are clearly anarchic. Instead of giving unity 
to the play, their songs are ornamental breaks in it, though some 
of them extremely beautiful, for instance the second one, on the 
creation of man :— 


‘* Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears ; 
Grief, with a glass that ran ; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven ; 
Summer, with flowers that fell ; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell ; 
Strength withont hands to smite ; 
Love tha‘ ures for a breath ; 
Nisht, the of light, 
And life ow of death. 


And the high . took in hand 
Vire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years ; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 
And dust of the labouring earth ; 
And bodies of things to be 
In the houses of death and of birth ; 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 
The holy spirit of man. 
From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life ; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 
His speech is a burning fire ; 
With his lips he travaileth ; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep.” 
That is fine, but not Greek, and still less Greek in its place and 
application. A Greek dramatist would certainly have inserted 
some comment on the omens which accompanied Meleager’s birth, 
which bis mother has just been relating, and the unfulfilled pre- 
dictions of the Fates. But these young ladies are always in favour 
of songs malipropos to the circumstances ; comment on the con- 
tradictions in man’s destinies when they have been hearing of 
fulfilled prophecies ; curse the gods with slight reserves just before 
the crisis of the action when a pious chorus would have been 
particularly anxious to conciliate them ; and when all is fulfilled 
simply hold their breath, 

The choral songs therefore, though full of beauty, instead of 
accounting for the form of the play, as in the Greek drama, 
pulverize and injure it. ‘The passion of Althea is much the finest 
part of the play. ‘The naturalism of maternal instinct struggling 
with the feeling of what is due to the shade of her mother and 
her brothers goes far beyond the struggle in Antigone or Orestes. 
Out of many noble passages depicting this feeling we choose the 
last and most passionate,—passionate beyond the limits of Greek 
passion and too little ingrained with the Greek awe,—but still 
exceedingly fine, when Althea, after setting light to the brand 
which consumes away her son’s life, comes out again,—a flame of 
living fire in her blood,—to await the result :— 

“1 know not if I live; 
Save that I feel the fire upon my face 
And on my cheek the burning of a brand. 
Yea the smoke bites me, yea I drink the steam 
With nostril and with eyelid and with lip 
Insatiate and intolerant ; and mine hands 
Burn, and fire feeds upon mine eyes; I reel 
As one made drunk with living, whence he draws 
Drunken delight ; yet I, though mad for joy, 
Loathe my long living and am waxen red 
As with the shadow of shed blood; behold, 
I am kindled with the flames that fade in him, 








I am swollen with subsiding of his veins, _—— 

I am flooded with his ebbing; my lit eyes 

Flame with the falling fire that leaves his lids 

Bloodless ; my cheek is luminous with blood 

Because his face is ashen. Yet, O child, 

Son, first-born, fairest—O sweet mouth, sweet eyes, 

That drew my life out through my suckling breast, 

That shone and clove mine heart through—O soft knees 

Clinging, O tender treadings of soft feet, 

Cheeks warm with little kissings—O child, child, 

What have we made each other ?” 
Ou the whole, we are convinced that the Greek form is a mistake. 
Mr. Swinburne’s craving we suppose was to return as completely 
as he could to the naturalism of the higher paganism, and to strip 
off a cloak of modern sentiment which he regards as shallow and 
worn out. But he does not wholly effect this, while he does wholly 
fail in restoring the poetic unity of the Greek drama. Naturalistic 
beauty, such as Mr. Swinburne loves, lacks poetic continuity and 
integrity unless it receives a higher unity from that “ feeling after 
aud finding” of a higher hand, which casts so solemn a light on 
the great Athenian tragedies. Althie.'s struggles are grandly 
drawn, but they stay in the imagination as struggles in vacuo, 
purposeless writhings of a large nature in pain, dislocate] from the 
‘“* All of Things.” There wants that soothing and healing influence 
which in Eschylus and Sophocles tracks the dark destiny towards 
a breaking in the clouds, and purifies the pain with its vision of 
divine purpose and dawning hope. 

CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 

THe English reading world is greatly indebted to Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson for this translation. Carl Maria von Weber was well 
worthy of a memoir, and it would be difficult for a memoir to be 
more perfect than this. If it has a fault, it is that it gives us too 
little of the inner life of its subject, asks us too frequently to 
construct for ourselves the idea of the man from the materials 
supplied. ‘That, however, is a natural defect in a biography 
written by a son who, even when possessed of the marvellous im- 
partiality of Baron Max von Weber—an impartiality which is 
visibly perfect, yet consists with the deepest reverence and love— 
can only know his father in his mature age, has a difficulty in 
connecting the soul he understood so well in its greatuess with 
the soul embarrassed with the littlenesses of youth. A sou may 
pardon absolutely, as Baron Max does, his father’s c/e orageuse, 
yet fail to understand clearly how it could happen that the mau 
so much higher whom he knew so thoroughly, as he thought, 
could ever have lived that life. Ouc’s experience of human nature 
throws so little light upon one’s father, as little as it throws upon 
one’s wife, simply because we see human nature through a half- 
light which in the special cases is a glare. ‘The best answer we know 
to the popular theory of the Fall is the fact that it is only the 
persons placed under a lime light, only those so close that every 
wrinkle is revealed, whom human beings ever really love. Men 
worship at a distance, they only love those whom nature or sym- 
pathy have revealed to them as they are, affection deepening as 
knowledge perfects itself, till love culminates in Omniscience. But 
all that is en passant. The biographer of the composer is as imn- 
partial as son may be, and a more charming book has rarely been 
given to the world. ‘The cant phrase, ‘interesting as a novel,” 
does not describe it in the least. It is as interesting as life, inter- 
esting as the life of Charlotte Bronté, or of Benvenuto Cellini, 
crowded with chapters of which it is impossible for the most reck- 
less of readers to miss a single page. Never quitting his subject 
the Baron is still never dull; revels in kit-cat sketches of great, or 
notorious, or eccentric people ; crowds his pages with anecdote, 
disdains no incident however trifling in itself, provided only it was 
not trifling in its effect on his father’s life. Frank of spezch,— 
except when dealing with the Saxon Court, in which he holds high 
office, and about which he tells many disagreeable truths, and one 
inevitable fib,—yet delicate of taste, he manages to tell pretty 
nearly the whole truth about a man whose early life was far from 
good without cither offending the proprieties, or losing for one 
moment the respect he obviously feels for his father’s memory ; to 
relate the history of a mother who though most excellent was still 
a charming actress, without ever exciting the thought that the 
mother would rather not have read that. Le is never wearisome 
and never diffusive, yet never leaves us to think with a latent 
annoyance and suspicion, ‘‘ Well, one would Jike to know the exact 
truth about that.” You do know the truth, and, that you never- 
theless respect the subject of whom the truth is told, is due to the 
fact that there are natures in the world of whom it is possible to 
tell it, and that one of them was Carl Maria von Weber. And 
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the music? For V: 
he was : : 
Well, there is less about music than might be expected. 


who do not understand or appreciate musie are not bored in the 
‘The reader is conscious, as he travels through these two 
yolumes, that the drama of their subject was acted to the ac- 
companiment of a glorious orchestra, that his object was to 


least. 


evolve not scenes but music, that he lived, and loved, and sinned, 


and grew pure, and did transactions in an enveloping atmosphere 
i} 


of melody, but he is suffered to enjoy the pleasure of the harmony, 


and is not bored with too much descauting on the vibrations which 
produce it. Of course if any one wants to know the date, and 
meaning, and motive, and cause, and first cast of any scene in 
Der Freischiitz he finds it all here, but it is not obtrusive, not 
unpleasant ; the book is a biography, not a laboured art-criticism 


upon the meaning of one man’s music. 
Weber was born on 18th December, 1786, of a strange race, the 


descendant of a family of Austrian Catholic nobles, who for two 
hundred years, amidst all mutations of fortune, had been devotees 


of music and stage-struck maniacs. ‘The second of the family, 


Joseph Franz Weber (temp. cirea 1550), had erected a theatre on 
his own estate ; his descendant Fridolin, sunk to be steward of a great 


house, was grandfather of Mozart's wife, herself a brilliant performer, 
and of three professional singers, and father of Franz Anton, impre- 
sario throughout life. The father of these women became Privy 


Councillor to the Elector Palatine, but brought up his daughters to 


the stage ; his brother, this Franz Anton, was father of Carl Maria. 
On this father the Baron spends immense pains, but an English- 
man can describe him in a line. Imagine Harold Skimpole with 
some genius for music and a goo:l deal for stage management, a 
little noisier, a little less gifted with tact, and we have Franz 
Anton, the man who killed his wife by forcing her to what she 
thought the degradation of the stage, anl nearly tortured his 
youngest child to death by incessvnt lessons in art, not because 
Carl showed any genius for it, but because the father was deter- 
mined that his son should be an art phenomenon. — Little Carl, as 
time afterwards showed, inherited much of his father’s tempera- 
ment, his vanity, his ambition, his love of fun even when more 
than a little rollicking, his sense of humour, as well as_his laxity 
about both women and wine. But what in the father were mere 
impulses in the son were powers, and the child survived a train- 
ing which would have killed any boy equally nervous and sensitive 
to be the happiest and most humorous of composers, Ie was 
actor from his cradle. 

“The boy knew but little of the playgrounds of other children of 
his age—the house-stairs, the street, the garden, the meadow, or the 
wood—the scenes which often go so far to stamp a character. His early 
games, it is true, as far as delicate health permitted, may have been 
such as those of other boys. But the arena in which they took place 
was widely different. As child of a theatrical manager, his playfellows 
were actors’ children. His woods, his meadows, and his gardens were 
daubed on canvass: a painted palace was his street. His boyhood’s 
mimic fights were fought, not with sticks cut from the forest bush, but 
with silvered swords and cardboard shiclds, with which the actors, as 
heroes or robbers, fought out their mimic fights upon the stage at night. 
t was not on the hill-side, beneath the air of heaven, that little Carl 
Maria stormed the imaginary fortress with his playmates. The stage 
represented the castle, which was to be defended against the assailants 
from the orchestra; and side-scenes and traps were the vantage 
points or pitfalls of the battle. Orchestra and stage arrangements were 
familiar to him before the first lessons of his primer—half-understood 
theatrical intrigues his first glimpses of life.” 

He attracted by accident the attention of Johann Henschkel, a 
musician of the severe school, who compelled him to educate him- 
self on the most rigid principles of musical science, while Valesi 
cultivated a voice which, till an accidental dose of vitriol spoiled 
it, promised to be of the first class. 

The young musician, however, owed more to genius than educa- 
tion, his first pieces having been produced at an astonishingly 
early age, and in accordance with the custom of his time and 

country he sought patronage and maintenance among the petty 
German Princes who at that time governed their States with 
x 

unrestrained power. Of many of these princes the Baron, him- 
self, be it remembered, courtier and politician, draws pictures 
which are to an Englishman simply horrible, pictures of satyrs 
rather than of men, sometimes inleed, like other satyrs, with 
intellects which could invent flutes, but always partaking more of 
the beast than of the man. Such, for instance, was Duke Carl of 
Wiirtemburg, under whose reign 

“The revenues of the State had been squandered in mad military 
expeditions; in hunting excursions of long duration, when miles upon 
miles of land were devastated and wildernesses created, without a 
thought of compensation,—when the peasant was forced into the service 
of the Duke's pleasures, and sank or perished under the cruel labour ; in 
the gorgeous splendours of his theatre ; in his luxurious ballet, in which 


a great maestro that his biography comes to be written. | 
People | 


on Weber was a great maestro, and it is because Vestris alone received 10,000 florins salary; in the wondrous scenery 


and machinery of the stage, on which the great scene-painter Columba 
was employed at a remuneration as extravagant; in wild caprices such 
as the warming of whole lakes in winter for the ducal duck-shooting ; 
in the absurdly lavish magnificence of a Court where princes bowed as 
courtiers and the noblest ladies flaunted as high priestesses of Pleasure ; 
in equipages ; in orange-houses ; in mythological fétes; in displays of 
fireworks,—the least of which had cost its tons of gold.” 


His nephew Friedrich, the first King, though an abler man than 
his uncle, was even a worse one. He sold every place in his 
dominions, carried out the conscription with a brutality to which 
Frederick the Great’s iron rule was gentleness, compelled the highest 
subject to uncap as he passed the gates of a royal palace, raised a 
groom to the premiership, sold all titles of nobility, and amidst the 
burning hatred of all classes of his subjects filled his palace with 
pages whose mirth scandalized his dominions :— 


| 


*One word more as to the personality of a man with whom, for his 
woe, the young composer was destined to come in contact. The King 
was awfully fat ; and his unwieldy corpulence increased so frightfully 
from year to year that, even in 1807, a semicircular space was cut in 
his dining-tables to permit him to approach near enough to feed him- 
self. His face was pale; his bloated cheeks fell heavily on his fourfold 
chin. His eyes were small, but bright and lively; his mouth was not 
without expression ; and his smile was even genial and pleasant. He 
spoke much and rapidly, at times with brilliancy and wit; but quite as 
frequently in a tone of coarse jocosity, not unmixed with filth. His 
anger was terrible, maniacal in its demonstration. But his affection was 
even more to be dreaded than his rage.” 


It was for this horrible ruffian, whose very existence seems in- 
conccivable to those who do not know what Romans did bear and 
Germans can bear, Von Weber produced Syleana, an opera 
which, though nearly unknown in England, bears many marks of 
his peculiar genius. Saxony was ruled nominally by a King said 
to be * just,” but really by a Minister, Count Einsiedel, who 
deliberately tried to make of it an European Japan :— 





“The mistresses of August II. had been succeeded by the unworthy 
favourites of August III. But the people was told—and it believed— 
that there was no air to breathe but the breath of majesty ; no higher 
standard of cultivation than to think and act as a courtier; no word of 
patriotism compatible with loyalty ; no other meaning to the expression 
‘fidelity’ than that of blind obedience. The people had suffered all 
the horrors and miseries of war without any subsequent advantage to 
nation or prince; and the thought that it had fought for a great cause 
was carefully excluded from its mind. All sense of energy, independ- 
ence, self-esteem, had been thus trampled out. Under Count Einsiedel’s 
oppressive administration every superiority, every unusual talent, still 
more every show of genius, were declared to be undesirable and inad- 
missible in the public service, where mediocrity ruled supreme ; where 
men or names no longer existed, but only official posts and well-worked 
machines ; where no man was inspired by the hope of honour, and dis- 
grace alone was feared. ‘Joint de zéle’ was the maxim written over 
oflice-doors.” 

* The Saxon Court, at the commencement of the century, was not only 
the primum mobile, round which the whole life and thought of the capital 
moved, but the only mainspring of existence. It was the Alpha and 
Omega of interest in all classes resident in Dresden; even although a 
prudent, perhaps over-prudent, economy had taken the place of the 
once proud magnificence of the Kings of Poland; and simplicity and 
strict morality were the order of the day. To stand in any relation, 
however remote, to the Court—to bear a title or distinctive appellation, 
to which the word ‘Court’ might be prefixed, was looked upon by all 
alike, from the lowest to the highest, as the greatest of mortal blessings. 
Did not all honour, all pecuniary advantage, however humble, flow from 
*Court?’” 

The ceremonial of the Court was intolerably oppressive, and 
Von Weber's couduct in publishing a letter in a journal about the 
meaning of an opera he was to produce in Dresden was denounced 
as an act of revolutionary audacity. Even the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, in some respects a model sovereign, was unmistakeably 
mad, a man who changed his dress and his hair every day till his 
servants did not know him, who made of his palace a kind of 
opera-house, who would walk up to a courtier at a levée and say 
in a confidential whisper, ‘* One, two, three,” and then turn with 
condescending grace to a second and add in a subdued manner, 
‘** Four, five, six.” Ile lived a life of art excitement which nearly 
killed the composer, who, however, while being killed still loved 
his patron. Amidst these petty Courts Von Weber had to pass 
his early years, and he lived in all the same life, that of the artist 
debauchee, steeped to the lips in wine and women and debt, and 
ostentatious living and rough, low revellings, scarcely ever with- 
out a liaison, yet never wholly forgetting either his art or the duties 
to the world which his genius involved. His brilliant humour 
gave him great influence with society, his sensitively sympathetic 
temperament made his mind a sort of sounding-board, throwing 
back every influence flung against it, and therefore a fa- 
vourite with all men,—but all this wild riot did not deeply 
affect his character. It crusted it,—to the end of his life Von 
Weber's wit was reckless of conventional decencies,—but the true 
nature cleared itself at last of mud. The joyousness of his nature 
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and its melancholy alike helped him, for the joyousness attracted 
the good and the melancholy inducel him to weary of the bad, 
he sickened of the little Courts and their frowsy luxury, and after 
the worst of his Jiaisons, during which his mistress and her hus- 
band lived openly in his house, he fell in love with a little actress, 
Caroline Brandt, who restored him to his better self. She seems 
to have been a clear-headed, right-minded woman, with a talent 
for music and a buxom figure, great brain and a neat ancle, thorough 
devotedness and a fine bust. Rather wearisome she would have 
been to most men, with her delays, and doubts, and calculations 
about money, and life-long habit of jealousy, but these things 
were piquant to a lover weary of facile women, and she made him 
the best of wives, the better because, though tenderness itself, 
Weber was a determined ‘‘ house-master.” His wife did not like 
cooking, but Weber was a German, so one fine day he dismissed 
his servants, and bore his wife’s tears and the bad viands till she 
had learned the necessary art. She became an admirable cook, 
and Weber's satisfaction was complete. Under her inspiration he 
produced his greatest works, Der Freischiitz, of the production of 
which the Baron gives a most eloquent account, and Huryanthe 
and Oberon, and poured out the most beautiful of all his Lieder 


excopt those inspired by his intense patriotic feeling and hatred | 


of the French, of whose horrible excesses in Wurtemburg he was 
an eye-witness. To her, when absent, he wrote daily letters full 
of that loving egotism which is the secret of good letter-writing, 
full also of that lively and innocent humour and pathos which, so 
to speak, coated his character and preserved it from the vitriolic 
effect of the society amid which he had lived in early life. It had 
protected him so completely that he wrote to his pupil, Julius 
Benedict, a noble letter of warning against geniality and the artist 
habit of * letting oneself go,” grew so fond of his family that fits 
of “ heimurch” are recorded of him as if they were diseases, and 
actually became greedy in his anxiety to acewnulate pro i 
for his wife and family. By this time he had been recognized all 
through Germany as a great national composer, and Germans 
He was on a visit to Ems for health, 





know no higher honour. 
and,— 
“The little lame, modest-looking man was received with a sort 


of sulky indifference at the well-known Hotel of the Four Towers, anc 
1 


shown into a poor apartment. Presently, whilst occupied in shaving | 





before the glass, after unpacking his luggage, he was struck by an uproar 
in the hotel. In another moment, landlady, and waiters of every rank 
ind description in the hierarchy of waiterdom, rushed into his room. In 
a state of suifocating agitation the mistress gasped forth the words, 
‘Had I but known; Freischiitz ! Preciosa! Tllturn every soul into the 
treets !’ and rushed out again, followed by her whole bewildered troop. 
Next came, one after the other, a succession of inmates, offering to give up 
their rooms; one gentleman brought his luggage with him, already packed ; 
and willy-nilly the great composer, more worried than pleased, was ob- 
liged to transfer his domicile to the State apartments of the hotel. At 
dinner in the cursaal, for a time he was left quiet, hearing the buzzing 
‘unversation relative to the possible, probable, and even actual arrival 
i the great composer, listening to anecdotes of himself, his personal 
ippearance, and his adventures. Presently, the rumour spread around 
that he was sitting at the table. A shout of jubilee was raised—his 
health was drunk with loud huzzas—the band struck up an air in Der 
fveischiitz ; and the poor worried man could only rise and slip away as 
best he could. Then came serenades from the bath music, from the 
uilitary bands, from every one who had an instrument to play, or a voice 
to sing—and ever Der Freischiitz, ever Preciosa. No wonder Weber 
wrote, ‘I could almost curso the hour I ever composed a note. There 
is no escape from my own confounded self.’ ” 

His nerves were even then slowly decaying, and the glorious life 
of the Oberon was poured out by him when shattered by incessant 
oughing and half mad with wretchedness. His power of com- 
position seemed independent of his boly, and he poured out 
merry melody while racked with nervous pain, as Liston made the 
pit roar while occupied only with fears for the safety of his soul, 
and [food made all England laugh while uaable to keep back tears 
from the paper on which his comic thoughts were recorded. Weber 
was, morcover, harassed by an annoyance which, from its execes- 
sive frequency among the class, ought to be called the journalist's 
disease, a belief that his power of composition was passing away, 
a belief so strong that he wailed over his own decline while pour- 
ing out the most brilliant pieces of the Oberon. In 1826, when 


he went to England, the hand of death was already on him, and 


his splendid reception finished his constitution. He was worn 
out with demands for the wonderful choruses in Der Freischiitz, 
demands which affected him as they would affect no other com- 
poser. For Weber had the artist irritability, and more than the 
artist vanity, and he simply hated Der Freischiitz. le believed 
Buryanthe his greatest work, and considered the popularity of the 
older opera an insult to Euryanthe, while he always rememberel 


with nervous bitterness that Der Fre/schiitz brought him no money. | 


In England he made about 1,100/., a great sum for those days, 
but his exertions wore him out, and on the 8rd June, 1826, he died, 


| worn to a skeleton with ulcer in the windpipe and tubercles in 
the lungs. Eighteen years after, on the 14th December, 1844, all 
| Dresden turned out in mourning to see his body brought for a State 
burial back to the city he had made his home, and “ by the light of 
two candles still burning on the altar, might be seen the form of a 
small, now middle-aged woman, who had flung herself upon the 
bier, whilst a pale young man knelt praying by her side.” 
THE HISTORICAL ENGRAVER ROYAL ON THE 
HUMAN FACE, 
| Tne moment it becomes known there is such a man as the 
| Historical Engraver Royal, and that he has opened his mouth, 
There is such 





* 





all physiognomists must run and sit at his feet. 
a man, and he has spoken. It is Mr. Thomas Woolnoth, 
Lavater to Iler Majesty the Queen, and we have run and are sit- 
| ting at the feet of —his book. The only amiable quality, however, 
| which is illustrated in his book is Amiability, and that is illustrated 
| by a distant and somewhat diluted likeness of our beloved Queen, 
| All the other qualities typified are mostly vices. These, we sup- 
| pose, represent her subjects. We will enumerate them. The list is 
| curious, — Pride, Tyranuy, Obstinacy, Cunning, Cunning in the 
Imbecile, Deceit, Conecit (gay), Conceit (grave), Sagacity, 
| Envy, Ul-Nature, Malignity, Spite, Inflexibility, Voluptuousness, 
| Sensuality, Sauciness, Avarice, Affectation, Satire, Irritability, 
| Amiability, and Vanity—not a very cheerful list. But we had 
There is, in fact, a sort of loving, patron- 


| overlooked Sagacity. 
lizing cloudiness of language in many parts of Mr. Woolnoth’s 
revelations (for are not hints on the human face from the 
Historical Engraver Royal to be accepted as, after their kind, re- 
velations?)—revelations whichsuggest a sortof Royal condescension 
on the part of a Royal craftsman towards less experienced mortals, 
that is to say, mortals who know less of themse!ves. ** It may not 
occur to you all,” Mr. Woolnoth says, as we sit at his feet, “* it may 
not occur to all, that in this shifting world of owrs there is more 
traffic carried on by the face than the hands, and the tongue, 
which affects to be chief agent in the concern, is frequently taking 
fa subordinate part, while the face is in reality marketing the 
whole.” We have studied this utterance, and upon reflection it 
appears to us to mean that the tongue may be saying one thing 
| when the face is saying another, and that the face sometimes says 
}imore than the tongue. In this plainer form our experience of 
! mankind, though limited, inclines us to believe that the Engraver 
| Royal, in the course of his services to the Crown in historical 
engraving, has in fact rediscovered a truth which was already 
known to civilized man, and expressed it in language which was 
| not. 
| Of the importance of his book to al! students of physiognomy we 
shall have said all we need say when we quote the following passages 
‘from the Engraver Royal’s preface :— Allowing (a/lowing) that 
as many changes may be wrought upon the countenance as may be 
rung upon cight bells [the mathematical value in this case of the 
figure 8 escapes us], and that every emotion of the mind has its 
corresponding sign, how necessary it is that the artist should be 
i master of that art which furnishes the great distinction between 
the intellectual painter and the mere mechanic in the art, who 
misrepresents what appears on the surface of the subject from 
ignorance of the creature influences which lie underneath. It is 
quite unnecessary to insist upon its importance to the historic art, 
or of its equal use to the amateur as to the professor, in the mis- 
placed patronage it might prevent by interposing the judgment 
between those productions that are valueless or valuable, over- 
valued or overlooked. For want of this faculty many an elaborate 
piece of oratory has been wasted by being preferred to the pre- 
determine] countenances of such as have no other view in listen- 
ing to a proposal than that of denying a request. [Upon reflection 
wedo not understand this sentence. But it is not to be expected 
that those who sit at the feet of a master shov/7 understand all he 
says.] And many a sensitive mind might have had its feelings spared 
bya previous glance at those hard, official faces [which?] from whom, 
if they are ever relieved, it will be from a weight of obligation, 
vith the liberty of taking back the petition, with this alteration in 
the form,—‘ And your petitioner, as in duty we-bound, will n-ever 
* 'This is a sentence of which Mr. Woolnoth has a right to 


| pray.’ 
It is suggestive of the idea that whenever he 


be proud. ile is. 
has engraved an historical engraving royal of “hard, official 
faces,” he has so taken care to penetrate himself with the true 
official style, that his studies have at last imparted a certain curious 





| quality to his own, not entirely theirs, and not entirely his. 
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* The Study of the Human Face. Miustrated by twenty-si 
| ings, By Thomas Woolnoth, Esy., Historical Engraver 
' Tweedie. 
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Not entirely theirs. Not by any means. Mr. Woolnoth’s | 
<x heey v ikingly original. We will ask permission to 
area aaa poe! ns st as outlets, as well as inlets to 
quote a few. ‘All the features act a pop “4 as as “ : 
the mind.” How the mouth acts as an * inlet to the mrine .” un- 
Jess it be in—well, yes, in kisses—we do not see. Again, ‘*It is 
no less remarkable than natural that the face can have but one 
expression at the same time.” This is new, and, as it seems to us, 
not trae. “Certain lines once contracted are mover entirely 
obliterated.” Possibly. Probably. a Right thoughts first sug- 
cast themselves, and must be got rid of before wrong ones are 
conceived.” This is a very plain statement of Lord Palmerston 8 
loctrine concerning the innocence of babies. It is only Prime 
Ministers and Historical Engraver Royals who dare avow such 
damnable doctrine in an ortholox country. But then, as we 
all know, one man may steal a horse while another may not look 
over a hedge. ‘One unguar led look from the chambers of the 
ye sufficient to bring into suspicion the most studied 
We should say, ** Quite sufficient,” judging by the 
‘chambers ” of the Engraver Royal's eye—a typical eye, which, 
ms, is chiefly pigeon-hole 1 into pride, tyranny, obstinacy, 
manning, eunning in the imbecile, deceit, conceit (gay), conceit 
(or we), envy, ill-nature, maliguity, spite, inflexibility, voluptuous- 
ness, sensuality, sauciness, avarics, affectation, satire, irritability, 
and vanity. ‘Another a lvantage of cultivating good looks is 
shat of reflecting them.” Poor Caliban, when he wasn’t drunk, 
would have appreciate | the advantage keenly, looking at Miranda’s 
ace. but he must have looked a long time, Still there is some 
thing in it. .A man, whom some faces, for a time at least, do not 
change into a god, must be a brute indeed. But consider the 
following :—* Among other molern discoveries, there has been 
found an elasticity in the mind that may extend itself beyond its 


eye my } 
harangue.” 


is it 5 


natural dimensions, with an aptitude for receiving anything 
that may be injectel into it,—impressions may be made, and 
images raisel upon it, which, by an educational winding-up, can 
be mechanically set in motion as the figures on a box-organ.” If 
any fair soul aspires to the reputation combined for loftiness of 
language, curiosity of diction, depth of thought, and originality 
of conception, we recommend her (there are one or two such women 
in London) to learn this sentence by heart, and practise the de- 


tion. ‘There's a goodish lot of colonies altogether,” he observes, 
reflectively. | Now this story really implies but a very slight 
exaggeration of the prevailing ignorance on the subject. A very 
large class of people have merely a general notion that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire, that the colonies in the west 
were discovered by Columbus and are subject to yellow fever, 
that gold is found in Australia, that fortunes and enlarged livers 
are the natural produce of Eastern colonies, and that the colonies 
in general furnish a considerable number of good appointments. 
But at the present day, when all the British Colonies seem vying 
with each other as to which can present the most difficult problems 
for solution, knowledge a trifle more aceurate is required from 
every one. With a war in New Zealand, a clerical mc/ée at the 
Cape, British America wishing for a confederation and preparing 
for invasion, Australia objecting to convicts, more thau one colony 
talking of a separate navy, and Mr, Goldwin Smit! theorizing on 
colonies in general, public attention is drawn to colonial matters 
more than it has been for a long time. One great difficulty in 
the way of acquiring colonial information has hitherto been the 
absence of any oflicially-authenticated compendium of facts and 
figures. Messrs. Birch and Robinson, of the Colonial Office, have 
this year enlarged the scheme of the Colonial-Ojjice List, so as 
to render it a tolerably full handbook of colonial statistics and 
genera) information. They give under the head of each colony 
an abstract of its constitution, a general account of its physical 
features, statistics of population and trade, and a complete list of 
all the officials of the Government an] their salaries. ‘There are 
also chapters on colonial constitutions in general, on the nature of 
the more important colonial offices and the mole of appointment, 
and the legal and financial relations between the various colonies 
and the home Government, and other important matters. The 
book concludes with a list containing the names and services of 
every one who holds or has held any important office in the colonial 
service. 

The first point of interest with relation to the colonies is their 
acquisition, Out of the forty-eight now possessed by England, 
twenty-two only were originally settled from this country. Our 
Australian possessions are entirely the result of settlement, as also 
are the stations on the West Coast of Africa, ‘The group 





livery of it in private at luncheon, with a view to its delivery in 
public at dinner. She will certain!y gain the reputation she aspires 


to. Atall events her guests wi!l open their mouths—an unmis- 
takeable sign of admiration. 


Mr. Woolnoth’s engravings ere far the best part of his book. 
They are worth the money, and the exp!anatory remarks in small 
type judiciously placed face to face with the engravings are very 
fair indeed, straightforward, instructive, and to the point, and so 
true, that it is difficult to believe the same man who vapourizes 
through 200 odd pages of insufferable and stupid conceit, ex- 


pressed in ridiculous language, can have drawn such plates and 
described them so well and so simply. If Mr. Woolnoth will pon- 


der well over the plate in which he has stamped Affectation, one 


kind of it, an excellent plate, he will see in it the exact symbol of 
the style and thought of his own essays. An in saying this we 


are very far indeed from trying to say anything sharp or epigram- 
matic. If Mr. Woolnoth will accept alvice, he may if he chooses 
produce a book of real value. Let him enlarge his frame indefi- 
nitely, let him give us two or three hundred plates of the same 


kind, illustrating not generic pride merely, but its species, and 
the finer shades and more complex combinations of conflicting | 
emotions, such as, for instance, pride and cowardice, or pride and 
love, or pride and shame. If we can judge by what he has done, 
he will be able to do this with more or less success. Let each plate 
be accompanied by a descriptive analysis facing it, and all essays 
be discarded. We undertake to say that such a work, contain- 
ing two or three hundred plates, if those he added were in any 
degree as good as those he has published, would give Mr. Wool- 
uoth a certain and we think a lasting reputation. If he will do 
this, the present reviewer will give him his fair revenge, and send 


him his photograph, with the express permission to make use of hiin 
8 a typical illustration of the Devil sowing Tares among Wheat. 


THE COLONIAL-OFFICE LIST.* 
Me. Saratey Brooks tells somewhere an amusing story of an} 
aristocratic legislator who for the first time in his life turned his | 
attention to the British Colonies, in consequence of a bet about the 
number of oranges th .t would be consumed by a certain Parlia- 
mentary orator in the course of a speech on some colonial a 





* The Colonial-Ofice List, 1865. By Arthur N. Bain and Willian Robinson, of the 
lonial Offices, London: Harrison, 1865. 


known as the Leeward Islands, Bermula, Vancouver's Island, 
British Columbia, the Bahamas, Barbadoes, St. Helena, and the 
Falkland Islands were also all acquired by genuine colonization. 
‘The remainder of the forty-eight have ali been wrested by force 
from other powers, France and Holland having been the principal 
sufferers. In the forty-eight colonies there are no less than eight 
distinct classes of constitution, besides minor differences. ‘The West- 
Indian Islands are almost all governed upon what is called the old 
West-Indian model—a governor, a council, oth legislative and 
executive, appointed by the Crown, and a Ilouse of Assembly, 
elected by voters at various scales of franchise, the qualification 
often varying in different parishes of the same island. In some 
islands —Antigua, for example—however, representative institutions 
seem frame on a rather diminutive scale. ‘There are only 522 
voters registered in the whole island, and of them 519 vote for the 
city of St. John. In the other constituencies the largest propor- 
tion of voters to members is twenty-five to one, while in one case 
three voters managel amongst them, by some strange process to 
return two members. What a perfect Utopia Antigua must seem 
to gentlemen in the positions of Messrs. Ayrton or Doulton! In 


! . +, . ° . . . . 
Jamaica, Nova Scotia, Vancouver's Island, New Brunswick, and 


some other colonies, this model is departed from to the extent of 
separating the legislative and executive councils. In Ceylon, 
Ilong Kong, and a few other Crown and conjuere | colonies, there 
is a single legislative council nominated by the Crown, and in 
Turk’s Island, the Virgin Islands, and the Bay Islands, local 
enactments have changed the West-Indian model into that of a 
single chamber. In Guiana the constitution is an extraordinary 
mixture of the original Dutch organization specially retained 
by treaty and English innovations, patched up at different 
times by all kinds of expedients. Even now most absurd anomalies 
exist. ‘The qualification for members of the Court of Policy, still 
unrepealed, is that they should be Protestant, Dutch, and chosen 
from the ** principal, most capable, and most religious ” inhabitants. 
In Natal and Malta mixed councils partly representative exist. In 
the case of the Cape of Good Hope the Crown has wholly ceded its 
legislative rights. In the West-African settlements and West Aus- 
tralia single nominated legislative councils have been established 
under Parliamentary authority, and in the greater number of the 
remaining colonies representative institutions exist under Parlia- 
mentary enactment. In Gibraltar, Heligoland, and British 
Kaffraria alone is the authority of the Crown absolute. The 
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former is of course a mere military station, in the second the 
former Danish system of government is retained, and the theory 
of British Kaffraria is that it is a dependency of the Cape, with 
the government vested in the Governor of the latter colony, who 
appoints a deputy. 

Useful as the Colonial-Ojjice List will be to all interested in 
colonial questions, there is room for a good deal of improvement, 
and a slight further enlargement of its scheme would render 
it as valuable a book of reference in its department as Mr. 
Martin’s Statesman's Year-Book. The editors of course possess 
the fullest means of obtaining the fullest official information on 
all subjects, and the general design is extremely good. <A few 
more statistical details about the trade, produce, and taxation of 
each colony, more general information adapted for intending set- 
tlers in several of the larger colonies, would render it considerably 
more useful to the general public. 
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Sermons. By Henry Ward Beecher. Vol. I. (J. Heaton and Son.) 
—These addresses will, we fear, disappoint the friends of the South, or 
rather the haters of the North. They are not like Mr. Beecher’s speeches, 
or on the other hand, what we call sermons. They are shrewd, lively, 
witty essays, generally on moral subjects, but sometimes stating a 
doctrine in a common-sense way, aud always with transparent lucidity. 

The Church of the First Days. Wectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dr. C. J. Vaughan. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume in- 
cludes the first eight chapters, and is entitled “The Church at Jerusalem.” 
It is to be followed by two others, “The Church of the Gentiles” and * The 
Church of the World.” As the Doctor tells us that he “aims only at 
awakening an intelligent interest in a particular book of Scripture,” and 
appeals only to “ordinary readers,” he seems to be conscious that these 
sermons are scarcely worthy of him. Why inferior matter should be 
considered good enough for “ordinary readers” we do not know. We 
should have thought it better fitted for extraordinary readers. Probably 
Dr. Vaughan finds that people will buy even his inferior sermons, but 
that is surely no excuse for publishing what he feels to be below the 
mark. In days when we are perfectly swamped with good level com- 
mon-place, the world has a right to expect that men like Dr. Vaughan 
will maintain a high standard of literature. 

Edwy and Elgiva. A Tragedy. By Thomas Tilston, B.A. (E. 
Moxon and Co.)—A five-act tragedy is a thing of terror, but this is pre- 
luded by so sensible and modest a preface that we heartily wish we 
could think it worthy of more praise than we do. At all events, we can 
congratulate Mr. Tilston on being in the right road. He has the 
courage tS say that h» has not made Shakespeare his model, but has 
simply put his characters into suitable relations to each other, and made 
them speak as like living beings as he could. This is very refreshing, 
and the result is a play which might probably be more effective on the 
stage than in the closet. For the character of Dunstan is altogether 
crude. The conception of an ambitious, unscrupulous priest, who is at 
the same time a devotee and capable, as his conduct to his supposed 
daughter shows, of strong natural affection, is not harmonized. He is 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other, but he ought always to be 
all at once; and a great actor might perhaps do for him what Mr. 
Tilston has not effected. The simpler characters are less open to ob- 
jection, but they want development—Bertha especially. The promising 
part of the play, however, is that one finds rather shortcomings than 
faults, and we think the author has much capacity of growth in him. 
As to the plot, it is surely a mistake to leave Dunstan in ignorance of 
the fact that Bertha is not his daughter, but that the wretched Wilfrida 
was. Poetical justice requires some set-off against his political success. 
The magnificence of the binding is, we think, not quite in good taste— 
the stone is certainly not false, but it is overset. 

Anthologia Latina. Edidit Franciseus St. John Thackeray, A.M. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—Of the getting up of this volume we say all that can 
be said when we say that it is precisely similar to that of the same 
publishers’ Elzevir series. It has often seemed strange, considering 
the popularity of books of “elegant extracts” from the English poets, 
and the extent to which Latin poetry is read in this country, that no 
one has composed a similar volume of extracts from the Latin poets. 
Of course school-books there are in plenty, but a book of beauties of 
Latin poetry for adult readers was, we believe, a want. Tunis Mr. 
Thackeray has admirably supplied. As to the extracts from the better- 
known classical authors, every one of course will complain of some 
omissions. Indeed extracts from a book you have read are not of 
much value, though necessary for completeness’ sake. But Lucretius, 
Lucan, Statius, and Claudian can only be read in extracts by most 
people, and Mr. Thackeray has in this part of his work shown great 
judgment. Lucan especially is, we think, too much neglected by stu- 
dents of Latin literature. 

Booth's Shakespeare. Reprint of the Edition of 1623. (Booth.)—The 
third and concluding part of this beautiful reprint from the “ first folio” 
has now appeared, containing the tragedies, and appears to have been as 








carefully edited as the preceding ones. We have repeatedly expressed 
our opinion on the edition as the best printed, best bound, and most 
convenient one now in existence, and need only notice here that it is 
now completed with the exception of “The Prince of Tyre.” This pla: 
was not in the first folio, and it is proposed to reprint it Separately “4 
uniform with this edition. We hope if this is done Mr. Booth will add 
the poems, and we shall then have the entire works of the poet with a text 
as perfect as any ever published in four handy and nearly indestructible 
volumes, so arranged that, unlike all others, they can be rolled up and 
carried in the coat pocket. Why should we not have a similar edition 
of Ben Jonson ? 

Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage and Knightage, 1865. (Dean and Son.) 
—There are several improvements this year. The Irish aud Scotch 
baronets have been added, as well as the lists of knights; also the Church 
patronage of the baronets. There is room, however, for more correction, 
The eurl’s coronet, p. xxiv, is given to the viscount, and on the pre- 
ceding page the viscount’s to the earl. This is of course a printer's 
error. But surely the statement that our Ambassador at Madrid js a 
married man might mercifully be withdrawn. Whether Shirley Hall, 
Hants, is still the property of Sir Charles Rich we do not know, but it 
is hardly one of his “seats,” as the park has long been sold or let on 
building leases, and the house itself is occupied by a clergyman who 
takes private pupils. Again, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton is called the 
second baronet, and is said to have succeeded his father. If so, he is 
the third, for he is certainly the grandson of the great opponent of 
slavery. The second baronet was, we believe, Sir Edward North Buxton. 
We may have been unfortunate in our selection of tests, and some of these 
errors are miuute, but in a work of this sort accuracy is very important. 
It is, however, a nice, handy volume, and has been reduced this year to 
a reasonable price. 

Stories of Banks and Bankers. By Frederick Martin. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Whatever else may be said of this work, there is no denying 
that it has the first great merit of being readable. The author has a 
quick eye for the picturesque, and each of his chapters makes an im- 
pression on the reader's fancy. The subject-matter itself, too, is of great 
interest. Every one likes to read about money and the men who have 
made it,—and the story of the rise of the houses of Coutts, of Baring, 
and Rothschild is full of romance. There seems to be something imperial 
about the tone of these men which makes a moderate fortune valueless. 
It must be all, or nothing. Thellusson’s great soul was projected into the 
future, and he wanted to go on making money after his death till his 
capital was swollen to an amount sufficient to found three families in the 
persons of his great-grandchildren, or—regal thinker !—to pay off, in 
default of issue, the national debt. He did not succeed, for all men envied 
one who thought so unhumanly, and the Court of Chancery wasted his 
substance. Yet he was reasonable, he knew that it needed a head to 
make money, and he looked for nothing but mere accumulation of 
revenue after his death, but who could prevail over the Court of 
Chancery? However, he got his immortality in another way, for Parlia- 
ment in a fright passed an Act to forbid people from leaving money to 
accumulate for more than twenty-one years, and the old banker lives 
in “ The Thellusson Act.” Mr. Martin’s book also includes chapters on 
the rise of the Scotch banking system and the London joint-stock banks 
and the bill brokers, but we think he sacrifices too much to lightness. 
In a weekly newspaper this was unavoidable, but he would, we think, 
have done better service if he had made this a more complete biographi- 
eal history of banking. Perhaps, however, the materials were wanting, 
or the leisure. Let us be thankful for what we have. 

Shakspeariana from 1564 to 1864. By Franz Thimm. (Franz 
Thimm.)—A most useful book. It contains a short sketch of the pro- 
gress of Shakespoarian criticism, alist of the chief complete editions of 
Shakespeare, and a list of “ commentaries, essays, and plates” relating 
to him published in England; then a similar sketch and similar lists for 
Germany ; and lastly, for France. The English commentaries, &c., fill 
thirty pages, the German eleven, the French not three. It is far fuller 
than any previous compilation of the kind, and the classification of the 
productions of the three countries is new and most convenient. Mr. 
Thimm has done real service to his adopted country. 

The Songs of Robert Buras. Tales of a Traveller. By Washington 
Irving. (Bell and Daldy.)—We feel bound to call attention to these 
specimens of what the publishers call their Elzevir series. It is of 
arather larger size than the well-known pocket volumes, so as to be 
more suitable for presents. Printed at the Chiswick Press, type and 
paper are admirable, and the correctness of the text is wonderful ; 
the cloth bindings, too, are most tasteful. We consider this series to be 
a perfect model of what a book which is to be read, not studied, and 
which will go into one volume, ought to be. 

Ballads. By the Author of Barbara's History. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
These poems were, the author tells us, nearly all written for music, 
and the smoothness of the verses admirably adapts them for that pur- 
pose. They often pourtray a mood happily, but have, so far as we can 
see, but little originality either of imagery or thought. Like hali the 
poetry of the day, they are quite unexceptionable, and allied to musi 
doubtless supplied a popular want, but they are hardly worthy 4 
writer whose powers we estimate so highly as the author of Barbara's 
History, one of the best novels of the last few years. 
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The Puckimpore Cea Company: of Assam 


(LIMITED). 





To be Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act of 1862, by which each Shareholder’s 
Liability is limited to the amount unpaid on his Shares. 





CAPITAL, £150,000 IN 15,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


Power is reserved for the Company by Special Resolution to increase the Capital. 


A Minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. per Annum, payable in January and July, is guaranteed by 
the Vendors on the amount paid up during the current and three following years. 


Deposit, £1 per Share on Application, and £1 per Share on Allotment. 


No Call to exceed £1 per Share, or to be made at a less interval than three months from a Previous Call. 
Should no allotment be made to an Applicant his deposit will be returned in full. 





Directors. 
Lieutenant-General Sir RICHARD BIRCH, K.C.B., late Military 
Secretary to the Government of India, Chairman.. 
WILLIAM CLODE BRADDON, Esq., 3 East India Avenue, formerly 
of Calcutta, 
ROBERT G. LANCASTER, Esq., 86 Wimpole street, Cavendish square, 
formerly Manager of the Oriental Bank Corporation, Calcutta. 
CHARLES F. WEBER, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Proprietor 
of the Alleepore Tea Estate, Cachar. 

* GEORGE WILLIAMSON, Esq., formerly Chief Manager of the Assam 
and Jorehaut Tea Companies’ Plantations in India. 

* JAMES H. WILLIAMSON, Esq., late Director of the Bishnauth Tea 


Company, Calcutta. 
* These Gentlemen joined the Board after the Contracts of Sale were signed. 





Wankers. 
The AGRA and MASTERMAN’S BANK, Nicholas lane, Lombard street, 
Solicitors, 
Messrs. COURTENAY and CROOME, 9 Gracochurch street, London. 
Auditors, 
Messrs. ALISON and WADDELL, 14 Walbrook, Public Accountants. 
Broker, 


JOHN INCHBALD, Esyq., 2 Copthall court, and Stock Exchange, London. 


Secretarp (pro tem.) 
J.C. GRAY. 


Offices. 
17 Gresham House, Old Broad street, London. 





1. Experience has satisfactorily proved that the cultivation of tea in British India 
is attended with very remunerative results, and that the conditions of soil and climate 
favourable to its growth are possessed in a pre-eminent degree by Assam, the teas of 
which are highly esteemed and in great demand. 

2. This Company has been formed for the purchase and cultivation of one or more 
tea estates in Assam, and the Directors have entered into provisional contracts for the 
acquisition of two valuable groups of plantations, situated chiefly in the district of 
Luckimpore, in that province, the property of the Messrs. Williamson and Lyell. 

3. The first comprises 5,000 acres of land, of which about 650 acres are under culti- 
vation. The second 6,000 acres, with about 600 under cultivation. The prices are 
£60,000 and £52,000 respectively. 

4. The estates are to be made over in fee simple, with the exception of about 2,000 
acres, held under perpetual lease from Government, the vendors’ rights in which will 
be transferred to the Company. 

5, The Company will bear all working expenses from Ist March, 1865 (excepting 
such as may be incurred in completing the extensions of the season 1864-5), and 
will be entitled to the crop of the current year, with all the live stock, implements, 
&c., on and appertaining to the plantations. 

6. The exact area of the estates will be determined by survey, and for any 
variation in the acreage the vendors will allow or receive, as the case may be, at fixed 
Tates, as provided for in the agreements. 

7. The vendors guarantee to the satisfaction of the Board a minimum dividend by 
half-yearly payments of 10 per cent. per annum ou the paid-up capital for a periol 
embracing the operations of four seasons, and extending to the 31st of December, 
1868, such guarantee to apply to the cost of extension of cultivation. All profit in 
excess of the guaranteed rate of dividend accruing on the operations of the Company, 
during the whole period of the guarantee, will be divided rateably amongst the 
shareholders. 

8. The land for the most part is of the best description for tea cultivation. The 
plantations are in efficient working order, under able and experieuced managers, 
whose services the Directors propose to retain, and some of whom will be largely 
interested as shareholders. There is a good supply of local labour, in addition to 
Which upwards of 600 coolies have been imported from Bengal, most of whom are 
now settled on the properties. 

9. These estates are well situated as regards the means of transport. The upper 
or Luckimpore group is intersected by several navigable streams flowing into the 
Berhampooter, whilst the lower or Behalee division is advantageously situated 
Within five miles of that river, with which there is easy communication by land 
and water. Upon the Berhampovter powerful steamers of large tonnage ply to and 
from Calcutta. 

10. From the great extension of tea cultivation in the province, suitable lands are 
daily more difficult to be obtained, and equally eligible sites are not now available 
unless by second purchase. Many estates less favourably situated than those for 
which the Directors have contracted have realized at recent Government sales over 
£3 an acre for uncultivated land. 

11. The average yield from full-grown plants of the Assam and hybrid kinds is fully 
400 lbs. of tea per acre, and the net profit is estimated at about Is. per pound. This 
average yield has, however, been considerably exceeded on the estates wuich the 
Messrs, Williamson established and sold to the Jorehaut and Bishnauth Companies, 
the land and plant of which are of the same character and kind as the land and 
plant of the estates purchased by this Company. ‘he five-year old plant of the 
Bishnauth Company produced in the past year over 600 Ibs. of tea to the acre, the 
younger gardens having yielded in like proportion. The probable dividend on the 
Operations of that Compay in the past year, being the second of its existence, is esti- 
mated at 20 per cent., the rate guaranteed having been 8 per cent., whilst the Last 
dividend paid by the Jorehaut Company (on the crop of 1863) was 36 percent. These 
results are in a great measure attributable to the better selection of sites and seed, 
Which the Messrs. Williamson, from their early connection with the province, and long 
resgere experience as tea planters, were enabled to make, and as these gentlemen 

ave associated themselves with the present undértaking, both as large shareholders 
and Directors, the Company will reap the full benetit of their experience. 

12. The terms and general features of the purchase are considered by the Directors 
to be very favourable, namely, properties possessing natural advantages of the highest 
order—price moderate and payments made easy—a handsome return assured to share- 





holders while the existing plant is maturing—plant raised from the best varieties of 
seed—a large reserve of uncultivated land—an efficient and experienced managing 
staff, and the confideuce of the sellers in the value of the property shown by the large 
interest which they take in the Company. 

13. The vendors have agreed to take payment by instalments as follows, the deferred 
payments to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum:— 


On allotment of shares....+e.cccsecececscececesceeveces. £12,000 





sy Lst January, 1866 ..cocccecevecceerscecsese ecosesees 12,000 
+, Ist ree 1867 ... eo eece _ covcce cooce 82,080 
» ae ” 1358 + 22,000 
a» it a 1869 + 22,000 
oo ee ~ ISTO cocccese co co ccccccccese ee +e 22,000 

£112,000 


14. The following is an estimate of the progressive yield of the present acreage of 
cultivation, based on the average of 490 Ibs. per acre from full-bearimg plants :— 





First Block. Second Block. Total. 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Ta 1865 ...0s- ee —BO000  cecocece 12,000 ..rcorece 42,000 
1866 .ercccce 73,000 ..cccece 37,520 ....0000 110,520 
» 1867 137,000 -- 88,480 225,489 
» 1863 197,500 se-csese 150,500 348,000 
» «1869 241,25) . 210,400 151,650 
1370 260,000 seee 240,000 500,000 





The above returns will be materially augmented by the produce derived from 
the annual extension of cultivation. 

The vendors take shares to the extent of one-fourth of the purchase-money. 

Attention is directed to the annexed map showing the relative position of these 
plantations to those of the ollest-formed ani most successful Companies. 

Prospectuses may be obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the 
offices of the Company, where a copy of the Articles of Association and of the Agree- 
ments for Purchase may be inspected. 


PARTICULARS OF CULTIVATION. 





First Block. Se ond Block. Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
lov » 
200 
200 
159 
Totals., 650 600 1,250 


Application for Shares to be made ia the Accompanying Form. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
No 
To the Directors of the Luckimpore Tea Company of Assam (Limited). 
GenTLeweN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ , being a deposit 
of £1 per share on shares in the above Company, I hereby request that you 
will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such shares or any less num- 
ber you may allot to me, and to become a member of the Cumpany in respect thereof, 
and 1 authorize you to insert my name on the register of members for the shares 
alloted to me. 
Usual Signature .cccccssceccccvecccesescsesessed 
Name in fall Es 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

poueen and Co.—On Representative Government, by 
J. 8. Mill; Protestantism, by F. J. Hamel; On Liberty, 
by John §S. Mill; History of Discover ‘in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, by W. Howitt, 2 vols. ; 
Handbook of the Steam-Engine, by John Bourne; 
Calendar of State Papers, 1581-1590; Thomson's Con- 
spectus, by Dr. Birkett ; Traces of Thought, Literature, 
and Faney, by William B. Clulow; Transactions of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Se ience, 
by G. W. Hastings. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Mystifications, by C. 8, 
Grahame. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Hard Cash ; Missionary 
Geography. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—The Inferno of Dante, by 
James Ford; Grey's Court, by Lady Chatterton, 2 vols. 

John Maxwell and Co.—The Second Empire, by Sir 
Cc. T. L. Wraxall, 2 vols. ; the Lawyer's Purpose, by 
James Leitch, 2 vols. 

Alexander Strahan—Outlines of Theology, by Alex- 
ander Vinet; Christian Companionship. 

Hurst and Blackett—The Curate of Sadbrooke, 3 vols. ; 
William Shakespeare, by Cardinal Wiseman ; Historic 
Pictures, by A. B. Cochrane, 2 vols. 

William Blackwood and Sons—The Cities and Camps 
of the Confederate States, by Fitzgerald Ross. 
Macmillan and Co.—Cawnpore, by G. O. Trevelyan. 

Murray and Co—Markbam, and Other Poems, by 
Carlton Webbe. 

Whitfield, Green, and Son—Christ the Interpreter of 
Scripture, by John R. Beard. 

Groombridge and Sons—Ten Years in Sweden, by an 
Old Bushman. 

T. C. Newby—Blanche of Montacute, by Mis. George 
Haly, 2 2 vols. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Ifomer’s Iliad, by E. W. 
Simcox. 

me and Son—Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, 
by C. T. Newton, 2 vols 

steht yand Co—The Office and Cabin Companion, 
a! J. 8. Holland. 

Robert Hardwicke—Microscopic Fungi, by M. C. 
Cooke. 

Chapman and Hall—Never Forgotten, by P. Fitz- 
gerald, 3 vols. 

Williams and Norgatc=New Religious Thoughts, by 
Douglas Campbell. 

Emily Faithfull—The Victoria Magazine. 

A. and C. Biack—The Seciets of Angling, by A. 8, 
Moffat. 





STARC Ht MANU FACTURE PP 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STA RCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 186: 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the mosi eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO,, Glasgow and London 


\HLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has 


J graciously favoured J. T. DAVENPORT with the 





following:—Extract of a despatch from Mr. Webb, 
11.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, « dat od Sept. 17, lst4:— 
‘ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epider nic 
Cholera) has been found to be CHLORODYNE, and witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 1 have saved 


several lives.” 

CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTIMA, 

BRONCHITIS, NNURALGLA, KHEUMATISM 
SPASMS, &e. 

CAUTION.—“IN CHANCERY."—CHLORODA NE. 
Vice-Chancellor Woon stated that Dr, J. Collis Brown 
was undoubiedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. 1 inent 
hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the dis¢ overer of Chlorodyne, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's 
=—See Zimes, July 13, 1864, The public therefore are 
cautioned ninst using any other than Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE No home l 
without it. Sold in boitles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. tid. 
on receipt of stamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 











Russell street, London, W.C., Sole Manutacturer 
Observe particularly, none genume wit it the words 
“Dr. J. Cornis Browne's CuLornopyse”™ on the 


Government atamp. 


The PHOS?PHORIZED NERVINE TONIC 


TRUE NEW CHEMICAL COMBINA- 

TION of PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE 
IRON, &c., containing all the Essential Constituents of 
the Blood, Brain, and Nerve Substance. Great philo- 

Sophica) and chemical research has led to the discovery 
of this invaluable remedy in its present perfect state, 
agreeable to the palate and innocent in its action, still 
preserving its we nderful pre perties, “aff ding immediate 
relief, and permanently curing all who suffer from 
WASTING and WITHERING of the Ni porte 5S and 
MUSCULAR TISSUES, total and partial prostration, 
and every other exhaustive derangement of aes system, 
It regenerates all the important elements of the human 
frame. “As phosphorus in a stute of nature illumines 
the darkness, so the exhaus ted frame revives when 
impreguated With its electrical properties,’ 

Prices, 11s. per bottle, or four Ils. Loitles in one, 
53s.; and in cases containing three 33s. bottles, £5, 
which saves £1 12s, packed securely, aud seut to all 
parts of the world. 

Lonvon AcEnts Cleaver, 65 Oxford street; Ho a I 
43 King William street, London Bridge; Prout, 229 
Strand. f 


R E C K :. - rs 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is now used in the Palaces of the Queen an 1 Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C. +y and 
Hull. 


Le 


Now ready. 


The SPECTATOR for 1864. 


Price, bound in half-calf, £1 11s. 6d. ; or in cloth, £1 10s 


Cases for binding the Vol., 


s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington Str t 
Street, 


Strand, or by order through any bookseller. 














J. COLMAN, 


‘“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exurprrioy, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
26 Cannon Street, London. 





WARRANTED 








FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn 





MARRIAGE 

STIAN 

Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION « 

combining Parisian taste with the excellence y gen durability of material for which theiy 
ITouse has been noted for upwards of 70 years, 

(by Appointment to H.R.IL. the Princess of Wales), 

Strect, London, W. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
11 Wigmore 


TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 
gig RATHBONE 


their Extensive and Recherché STOC K, 





Gis 

















pgp eine 3 in price 
and defy competi 





} 

















ring, so often bustial in its effects, 


PAD outs ATENT LEVER, 











Bil WHISKY «. 
is celebrated old Irish 
Brandy. It is pure, 
und very wholesome. Sold in 
js. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
agents in the yr omy towns in England: or whole- 
» Haymorket.—Observe 
brauded “ Kiuahan's 


‘his Pure P P ALE y 


vInced by us in 


ut importations of Cognae 
or In a ease, Sis. 
and to be obtained 
Old vba eet fee 
t street. Mstablished 


ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
i’, » METALLIO *>ENMAKER 


c omnmeretal Wwe rid, 


generally, that by 
ol 
~La ne series of 
ape 





voll 





of his name 


are put up in boxes con- 
abel outside, and the fae 


est of numerous 


its introduced his 


iare especially 
degrees of tlexi 
ant poluts, suitable 


; ki, lu sChools.— 


silers. Merchants 


Dea alers can be e supplied at the Works 


John street, New 


ret, London. 


ERS PATENT, 


MOC-MAIN LEVER 
] yards of 200 Medieal 
2 invention in the 
The u of the stee 
is here avoided, a 
sund the body, wiile the re- 
is supp lied by the MOC-MAIN 
fitting with s 
it Cannot be de tected, and may be 
A descriptive circular may be had, 


much ease 





lit) forwarded by 


f the body two inches below 
facturer, 


8 Piccadilly, London, 


is. Gd.; postage, 
; postage, 





7) 


52s. 6d.; postage, 


payable to Juhu 


NE 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAKNESS an iSWE LLING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, 
ght in texture, aud inexpensive, 
an ordinary stocking. Price 
‘ aa Los, - hh; postage, Gd. 
Mauutacturer, 
23 Piccadilly, Loudon. 


and all cases of 











SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronizelon Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
f loud by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 









SHANKS’ PATENT L \WN MOWERS 





nse in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor Bu 

Palace, H tnCo ! and Balm 

Grounds of the Crystal e Company at § 

in the K gett rti ul ty’s Gardeus 

ton; in \ 1 Pau I in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of “the prine pal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
vell as abroad, where their merits have been fally tried 
and their suce at established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
Warranted to vive am; le satisfaction, andi f not proved 
f can be at ones returned, Fheir great dura jility, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in worki e them a 
decide peviordy over all other L wang B 









SHANKS’ VATENT LAWN MOWERS 


work oa weeven as well as on level lawns in a mue! 





mhun uithe Sesthe at half th ronse, a it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 
lilnst 1 ¢ lars sent free on application. 
A. SELANINS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street London, 





( RIGINAL and SU PERIOR ESSE NCE 
of AY CHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., pure 
1, a3 sup] l by JOHN BURGESS and SON 


y ) 
for more than 2& bu ndred ye irs. 





167 Strand (corner f Savoy Ste ps ), London. 


\AUTION.—COCK: S'S CE LE BRATED 


J READING SAUCER, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 





Gravik s, Ho and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is ld by all spe bie Dealers in Sauce It is 
manutactured only by the Exeeators of th Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 

All Others are Spurious Initations. 





pereine. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by ‘T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russeil square, ion lon, W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23. 64 and 4s. 6d, each 





He sLOWAY'S OIN 'EMEN’ C & PILLS. 


—A Word of Promise.—All sufferers from sores, 
may col 





ulcers, scorbutiec affections, and skin diseases, 
tidently commence the treatment of their several intirmi- 
ties with these he wling aud cleansing remedies. Under 
Holloway’s well-tried medicaments the worst cases will 
soon assume a kinder aspeci, and in the progress of the 
cure the afflicted will neither be embarrassed by difficul- 

ties nor dishearteued by failures. A litde perseveralice 
and moderate attention to the directions for use envelop- 








ing every packet of ointment and pills, will enable every 
invalid to conduct his complaint to a successful issue, 
and he may feel assured that by following this simple 
but searching treatment his skin will be made souud, 
severe suffering s,ared, aud health restored, 
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April 15, 1865. | 
UNT CORPORATION 


(Limited). 





T= DISCO 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000. — 
),000 Shares, of £100 each. Paid up, £200,000. 
JIRECTORS. 
a Dir George Lyall, Es. . 
—_ Sydney Coulson, | Charles Edward Mangles, 
Horatio Syaue) Bee 
- Thomas Stenhouse, hs4q. 
Jokn Torrance, Esq. 
pobert Peter Laurie, Esq. Edward Weston, E'sy. 
Bankers—The Ravk of England ; ey Bank 
Limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co. ; 
- the Union Bavk of London. 7 
At the SECOND ORDINARY —— = — 
ING of the Proprietors, held at rg hg meg “~ > 
Bishopsgate street, on Tuceday, the od cl y April, 
1265, the following reper jeasure to submit to the Share- 
— nape seein of the affairs of the Corporation for 
holders Oy aint March 31, 1865, showing a gross 
the | half-year > £648 Is. 1d. brought forward from last 
profit, ne 4 Js. 10d., from which, after deducting 
page bills’ not due and — expenses there 
i profit of £16,111 7s. 6d. 
remains a net Proj ot end the sum of £5,000 to be | 
— ated to payment of a dividend of lus. a share, 
os me the rate of rather more than 54 per cent. per 
peg the paid-up capital ; and they have set aside 
ap no 9.000 to meet bad and doubttul debts, leaving | 
yy toons of £2 lll 7s. 6d. to be carried to next half- | 
_- a oy meeting of Shareholders the Company } 
meres : itl : yugh a very severe and prolonged mone- | 
_ poe nd the Directors are satistied that, consider- 
fae he Ia as number of commercial failures that have 
take ee en the amount £9,000, which they have reserved 
TS haevenr’e profits, as the marcimum amount of 
loss by bad debts, will be considered by the shareholders 
as moderate, and less than many have been led to antici- 
pate. They have, further, much satisfaction in stating 
that none of the assets of the Corporation are locked up 
in inconvertible securities. 
eee Duseetere ‘- revort most favourably of the 
nature and position of the Company's business ; but as its 
prosperity depends greatly ! pon the amount of deposits, 
they would urge upon the Shareholders that by bringing 
and influencing these, they will _materially add to its 
success. THOMAS STENHUOUSE, Chairman, 
THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION (Limite 1), | 
BaLance Suver, dist Mancn, 1805. | 
Dr. 


First issue, 1 





sq. 
Charles Bye Colchester, 

















To CapiraL AccouUNT— £ s. d. £ s. d. 
10,00) Shares, on 
which £20 have been | 
paid eeecccese ee 200,000 0 0 | 
Less Arrears +--+ 1,’ 00 | 
ae 1 1, 0 0 
,, Loans, Deposits, &e., ke. ...+.e0005 2,125,020 1 6 
» Reserve Fund .. 6090 e0e008 1000 0 0 | 


,, PROFIT AND Loss Accounr— 
Amount at credit, asper annexed 
Statement .. e 





x, 
= 
Ze 

x 


ious Bankers ....scccee 
» Bills Discounted, Advances, &e., 
» Payments to M.ssrs. Brace and Co., 
and Messrs. Weston and Laurie, on 
account of purchase of their busi 






Cr. 
By Cash at vi 





$3 4 0] 








TESS 2. « te eecevecerees tt eewe ee 

» Preliminary Ix- | 
penses, as per last } 
Balance-Sheet -» «£5,352 9 5 





Less written off 
September last .... 2900 0 0 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Vor TRE Six Monrus ENDING 3lsv Marcu, 18 
Dr. £s a 

To Current Expenses, including Salaries, 

Rent, Taxes, Income-tax, Directors’ 

and Auditors’ Remuneration, aud 

all other Charges .. oe oe 
» Amount Reserved to 

meet Bad Debts .. £9,000 0 0 
» Rebate of Interest on 

BillsDiscouuted not 








yet due, carried for- 
wardtoNewAccount 10,001 3 2 
» Dividend of los. per 
Share on 10,000 
Shares , - 5,000 0 0 
» Balance carried for- 
ward to Protit and 
Loss New Account 2,111 7 6 | 
—umms 9635810 8 
areata eel 
A3L224 11 
Cr. . a & 


By Balance brought forward from 30th 
September, 1564 ° om 
»» Gross Profits during the half-year.. 30,576 O 9 | 





£31,224 110 
Exawined and found correct, 
JAMES COOPER 
JAMES DUKE Thun, § Audit ae 

London, 6th April, 1865, 

The Notice dated the 24th March, 185, convening 
the Meeting was read by the Secretary. 

The Report of the Directors, dated the 6th of April, 
1865, having been taken as read, the following resolu- 
tions were put aud adopted :— 

Ist. That the report aud statement of accounts now 
received be adopted. 

2nd. That a dividend be declared of 10s. per share, | 
free of Income-tax, being at the rate of rather more 
than 5} per cent. per annum. 

_ A vote cof thanks tothe Chairman and Directors hay- 
ing been proposed and carried, the meeting separated. 
THOMAS STENHOUSE, Chairman. 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C., 
11th April, 1865. 











| existing charges on the property, aud it is ealeul: 
| that the sum of £70,000 will be required for working 
capital, making together £155,900, which is the whole | 


| leaving a net annual profit of 


IRON WORKS COMPANY (Limited). 






of 1862. 
Capital, £500,000, in 25,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Present issue, 15,000 shares. 
Deposit, £1 on application and £4 on allotment ; beyond 
which it is not intended to call up more than £6 per 





share. No call to exceed £3 per share, nor to be made 


at intervals of less than three months. 
DIRECTORS. 
W. Austin, Esq., Director Metropolitan Railways. 


Arthur G. Chapman, Esq , Director Smith, Knight, and 


Co. 

M. Corr van der Maeren, late Judge, 
merce, Brussels. 

Colonel Elsey, H.E.1.C.S., Director Bank of London, 


ribanal of Com- 





Colonel French, Chairman Bombay and Baroda Railway. 


Hon, A. C. Hobart, 5 Berkeley square. 


John Mollett, Usq., Director Ocean Marine Insurance } 


Company. 
Superintendent Engineer.—Charles Mattitaei, Es. 

Bankers.—Bank of Londun, Threadneedle street, and 
Charing cross. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. Edwards and Co., Delahay street, 
Westminster. 

Brokers.—Me-srs. Robins, Barber, and Dalley, ‘Thread- 
needle street. 

Auditors.—Messrs, C. F, Kemp, Cannan, Ford, and Co., 
7 Gresham street ; Robert Smith, Esq., 6 Great Winches- 
ter street. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—Courtenay Clarke, Esq. 
Offices—9 Great Winchester street, Old Broad street. 








This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring | 


and extending the well-known ironworks, which have 


been established and in successful operatiou for a long | 





period at Vuicksa, in Rus 


| 
The estate, which covers an area of 405,000 English | 


acres, and contains 35,000 inhabitauts, is most advan- 
tageously situated on the navigable river Oka (which 
tlows into the Volga at Nijui Novgovod), and is within 66 
miles of the railroad which connects Nijui Novgorod with 
Moscow. 

The estate possesses an inexhaustib'e supply ef iron 
ore of superior quality, vielding an average of 45 per 
cent., and the works, which are 
ood order, consist of 

5 Blast furnaces, 

23 Retining furnaces, 

17 Paddling furnaces, 

15 Rolling mills, for all kinds of merchant iron, sheet 

iron, and iron wire, 

8 Large hammers for sheet iron 
125 Wire milis, 

Factory for 

3 Smaller facts 








ul kinds of steam engines, 


repairing engines, 


n 








1 Large boiler factory for making steam boilers and 
| 


steamboats, 
’ 
5 Foandries, 
3% Factories for making sey thes, nails, de., 
6 Briek kilns, 
The above are worked by 72 water wheels of 1,050 
ne 


|} horse-power, Lesides 15 steam eugines of 478 horse- 


power. 
270,000 acres of the estate are covered with valuable 
timber; and this supply of fuel, coupled with the abund- 


| ance and cheapness of labour, has enabled the ; roprietors 


to produce iron ata much less cost than in England, 


whilst the selling price in Russia is more than double | 


what it is in this country, as the production within the 











empire is not equal to the demand, and foreign iron 
(exeept of a particular class) is kept out of competition 
| by the high import duty and cost of transport. 

The price at which the Company's interest in the 
property, as delined below, has been conditionally 
acquired, is the sum of £60,000, in addition to which an 

| estimated sum of £35,000 will be required to pay olf 


i 





amount proposed to be exlled up. 
Che profits at the present time amount to about 
37,000 silver roables (about £70,000) per annum, snb- 
. however, to a deduction of 72,000 roubles, being 
est at 5 per cent., aud sinking fund ou a debt of 
an Government, thus 
,000 roubles (£60,000). 
tors, and hypothe: 









int 
1,200,000 roubles due to the Ru 











By arrangement with the propyr 
or mortgage to the Company of their reserved interest 
in the estate, 87,000 roubles (£11,000), being vat 7 per 
cent. per anuum upon the whole capital proposed to be 
called up, 18 guaranteed to be tirst paid to the shares 
holders of the Company; of the surplus profits (375,000 
roubles, or 449,000) three-fifths will belong to the present 
proprietors, aud two-fifths to the shureholders, for a 
period of 37 years. Thus on an estimate of the profits 
at the present time, and without considering the improve - 
ments likely to result from au increase of capital, a divi- 
dend of about 20 per cent. per aunum is shown upon the 
capital (£165,000) required to be c:lled up. Lu the above 
estimate no account has beeu taken of the protits upon 
he manufacture of steain en zines, boilers, &e., and it is 
auticipated that by the introduction of further capital 


more than doubled. 

It is intended to create a ssuking fand for the purpose 
of returning to the shareholders at the expiration of the 
87 years, wien the interest of the Company will cease, 
the whole amount of the capital called up. On the 
determination of the lease the proprietors bind tiem- 
selves to havea valuation made of all the property above 
ground, and, afier deducting the present Value, to pay 
to the Company ove half of the difference in cash. 
Thus, in addition to receiving a highly-remunerative 
dividend during the 37 years, at the end of that time the 
whole of their capital will be returned to the share- 
holders with a considerable bonus. 

It is believed that the Russian Government will grant 
a concession for the construction of a railioad to pass 
through the estate, and connect the Nijui Novgorod and 
Moscow line with Riazan and Toula, which, as wil be | 
secn from the accompanying map, is the ceutre of a 
group of Russian railways vow in course of construction, | 
and is situated in the midst of the most flourishing | 
manufacturing districts of the empire. 

Plans of the estate and works, the engineer's report, | 
and other documeuts on which the above statements are 
founded, may be inspected at the oflices of the Com- 

any. 

Applications for shares to be made in the accompany- 
ing form. In the event of no alloument being made, the 
deposit will be returned in full. Should a less number 


To be incorporated under * The Limited Liabilities Act ” 


now in operation and in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
and the development of the works, the returus will be 
| 
| 
' 


rmueE RUSSIAN (Vv YKSOUNSKY) is shares be allotted than are applied for, the deposit 


will be made available towards the payment on allotment, 
aud the balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 
Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the offices of the Company, and of the 
bankers, brokers, aud solicitors. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Russian (Vyksouusky) Lronworks 
Company (Limited). 
| Gentlemen.—Having paid to your bankers, ° 
the sum of £ , being a deposit of £L per share 
on shares in the above Company, I hereby re- 
quest that you will allot me that num aul I agree 
to accept such shares, or any less number you may allot 
tome; and I agree to pay the sum of £4 per share on 
{ allotment, aud I authorize you t» insert my name On the 
register of members for the number of shares allotted to 
me. 








Usual signature 
Name in full.... 
Residence .... 
Profession 
Dat.o.scessseses 













eee eee 








BONUS YEAR, 1865, 
NOsts BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
a INSURANCE COMPANY. 
fhe SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 
| tokes place on Slst Decomber next. 
The Fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits 
which have accumulated since 1858. 
All participating policies opened before that date will 
share in the division. 
| During the six years prior to the last 
Division the anuual average of sams 
assured amounted tO ............ - ££ 
During the last six years—1859 to 1864 
| inclusive—the anuual average has 
} amounted to..«.. o. 
Being an increase of 15 
During the Years 1563 and 13¢4 the Company has 
issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, assuring very nearly 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
In 1564 alone 1,240 Policies were is- 
| sued, assuring ° 
| NINETY per 
, uMoug the assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS for 1864, less Re-insur- 





594 0 0 


£701,656 0 O 





5 per cent. 


«see £1,054,573 0 O 
the whole Protits divided 





GED cccscncecctusccccisccesesese S50 985 WD § 
Being an INCREASE over those for 
f BOSD Of ce. cccceccevecesess sees cece £51,043 2 & 


INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on 
the most liberal terms, 


| ACCUMULATED FUNDS at Slst 
December, 1864  ......c0.seeee oo. £2,304,512 710 
|} ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources £565,153 16 2 
Forms of Proposal, and fall information, may be had 
at the Head Ofices, or from any of the Agents through- 
out the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 
CHIEF OFFICES. 
61 Threadneedle street. 
secretary, A. J. Russe!l), 
8 Waterloo place, Pail Mall. 
PF, W. LANCE, Secretary. 





Lonpon .. 
} Wesr-ENp Brancnu: 








(By Order) 


‘pk ESTATES BANK (LIMITED).— 

Fl fhe Directors are now prepared to allot the re- 
mainder of the THIRD issue of SHARES at TEN 
Shillings per Share Premium. Atthe Annual Meeting 
ou the Ist of March a Dividend of 74 per cent. was dee 
clured, a Reserve Fund of £2,000 was created, and 20 
per cent. of the Prcliminary Mxpenses was written off, 
Applications to be sent in, on or before the Ist of May, 
1Sv5. 





JOSEPIL A. HORNER, General Manager. 
| s—l! trand, London, W.C., and 6 D'Olier street, 
| Dublin. 
peta ses ASSURANCE 
ra COMPANY. 








Head Ofice—1 Bartholomew lauc, Bank 
Subscribed Capital..-cccscsececsee £5,000,000 
Vaid-up Capital ....... eee £550,000 
Iavested Funds, upwards of......020 £1,590,000 
Annual Income, upwards of.... 0 £270,000 

Vire | ness at home and abroad 
New Life Prospectus with variety of Tables. 
Agencies in almost every town of the United Kingdom, 
Fr. A, ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 








T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LUE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





Ofices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 185), 

Year. Five Premiums. Life Premiums. Luvested Funds. 

1851 .. £54305 2. oe £27,157 oe =. SWZ BI 
1856 «2 222,279 ., eo 72,781 oe oe 821,061 
ise] .. 360,180 .. oo 136 ee + 1,511,905 
[sG4 .. 742,674 .. .. 206,214 ., .. 3,212,300 
SWINTON BOULT, Managing Director. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lon lon. 
Life claims are payable iu thirty days after they are 
admitted, 


I NDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Limited). 
NOTICE of CALI. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a CALL of £1 10s. 
has bevn this day made on the Shares in this Company, 
payable on or before THURSDAY, the Ist day of Jane 
next, at the London and County Bauk, 21 Lombard 
street, London, K.C. 

By order of the Board, 
(signed) M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 

62 Moorgate street, E.C., 7th of April, L065, 
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QWVESTMINSTER ELECTION. 


Mr. J. STUART MILL for WESTMINSTER. 
Gentlemen being Electors of Westminster, and others 
anxious to promote the Election of Mr. Stuart Mill, and 
to subseribe to return him free of expense, are invited to 
communicate with the undersigned. 
JAMES BEAL, Hon, Sec., 209 Piccadilly. 
April 12, 1865. 


RMY CONTRACTS. 


Tenders will be received at this Office until 12 o'clock 
Noon on the 28th of April, from persons who may be 
willing to enter into Contracts to supply 

BREAD and MEAT 
in such quantities as may be required, for the use of Her 
Majesty’s Land Forces stationed in the following places, 
from 1st June, to 30th November, 1865. 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
1. Brompton House, Knightsbridge and Magazine Bar- 
racks, Hyde Park; and Kensington. 
2. Regent's Park, and St. John's Wood. 
3. New Barracks, Chelsea; and Ordnance Survey 

Office, Pimlico. 

Wellington Barracks, Buckingham Palace, and St. 

George's Barracks. 

The Tower. 

Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 

Hampton Court. 

Windsor. 

Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to 

Shoreham. 

0. Sandburst. 

Separate Tenders for Bread and for Meat, must be 
made for each of the above-mentioned Statious or Bar- 
racks, as separately grouped and numbered. 

Forms of Tender und Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this Office, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in person, between 
the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
up and signed, and no Tender will be noticed unless 
delivered at the under-mentioned Office, under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside, “ Tender for Commis- 
sariat Supplies"), befure 12 o'clock Noon on the 28th 
April. 

Sepely Commissary General's Office, 

5 New street, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
6th April, 1865, 





SEAS S 


— 





ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, Aldershot, 9th April, 1365. 


TMENDERS will be received at this Office 
until 12 o’clock Noon on Wednesday, 2¢th April, 
1865, from persons who may be willing to enter into Con- 
tracts for the supply of 
FLOUR (Ration and Hospital) AND MEAT, 
in such quantities as may be required, from Ist June to 
30th November, 1865, for the use of Her Majesty's Forces 
stationed at Aldershot Camp aud within the command. 

‘These being three distinct Contracts, separate Te:ders 
are required for exch description of Flour and for 
Meat 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this office, by leiter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Ofiicer, or in person, between 
the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this office (under closed envelope, marked 
on the outside “Tender for A:my Supplies”) by the 
hour appointed, and no Tender will be noriced that shall 
not be in compliance with these conditions. 


V. R.—TOWER, 


GALE OF STORES.—By order of the 
\.) SECRETARY of STATE for WAR.—To be sold 
by Public Auction, in the TOWER, on TUESDAY, the 
25th April, 1865, at 11 o'clock inthe forenoon precise, 
the following Stores :— 

Tables, Bedside, Chairs, Accoutrements, Boots, Iron 
and Copper, Firewood, Tools, Engine Hose, &e. Old 
Iron, Steel,and Miscellaneous Articles, 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the 
three Days prev.ous to the Day of Sale, and Catalogues 
may be had at the War Office, Pall Mall; the Yower; 
and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, and every article 
is guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 

ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Llustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 








Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urns and 
settles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London, 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms to form two settees and two 


easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto 
man. Only of T, H. FILMER and SONs, Easy Chair 








and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berne:s street, 
An illustrated priced list on ap; lication. 


Oxford street. 





£4 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
'MHE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this stock. 
Applications to be made to J. B. OWEN, 
Bishopsgate Terminus, Secretary. 
13th April, 1835. 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
: Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, F.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 








goura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
. COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY RoyaL CaARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp ror 10,000 CLAtms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid-up 
by Injury, secured 
By AN ANNUAL PAYMENT oF FROM £3 TO £5 5s. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Riilway 
Avents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 








Stations, to the Local Ag 
HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
EsrabLisnep iN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 
CROSS, 8.W. 
Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, isq.,| Esq. 

D.C.L., F.R.S, | William James Lancaster, 
Thos. 1, Farquhar, Esq. y 
James A. Gordon, Esq, 

M.D., F.R.S. 

Fdward Hawkins,jun., Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wryvill, jun., 

Esq., M.P. Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grauts Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Protits. 

Also—Loans, in sums of not less than £590, in con- 
nection with Life Assurance upon Approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profits the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 


P ELICAN 


57 CHARING 






esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., l’.R.S, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Es. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopEraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lds. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 


(ABLE GLass, CHINA, and CHAN- 





DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just alded FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—1l47 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 





YARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Kuvelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY torwarded tree to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-otlice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per luv. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53, Busiaess or Address Dies, from 33. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch 
Stauionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post tree. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


joxes, 








The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMs. 


EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM 
tag + ROAD, — greatly enlarged their 
, for the purpose of makin 
arrangement of their Stock. oS mee Senge 
They have now Ten separate Rooms, e 
furnished with a different Suite of Hol: Rosnpetely 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock. 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-tlo, : 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the | 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the Kingdom 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-Room Furniture se. 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, 196 1 “2 
198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. cn 


» Se 

E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS 5 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the freed. | 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sone 

have so high a reputation, additional space has been 4, 
voted to them in their warehouses 24 and 27 Renan 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmwuship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard pn. 

Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chair, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. " 





NEW FoOD for INFANTS.—The best 

form of Baron Liebig’s Food, specially p y 
by SAVORY and MOORK, Chemists e the A aoe grog 
Koyal Highne-s the Prince of Wales, his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, &c. Surpasses all other substi- 
tutes for the natural food of infants. Readily prapired 
for use without boiling or straining.—Savory and Moore 
New Bond street ; Fortnum, Mason, aud Co., Piceadilly, 
London. In tins, 1s, 1s. 6d., and 2s. each, Wholesale. 
Crosse and Blackwell, Soho square; and Barelay and 
Sons, Farringdon street. 


|: OWLANDS’ MACASSAR  OIL.— 
. This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universa ly in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6 & 73, 
10s. 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Sold 














by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW. 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL.” 
TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
rT TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificia 
feeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HaRLeY STREET, Cavendish square, W. 

Cry EsTaABLISHMENT :—36 LupDGaATE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxe street, Liver. 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 

TEvTH and PAINLESS DENTISERY, 
a ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 
Strand (opposite Chariug Cross 


SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 
solicit atteution to their method 


Railway Station), 
of supplying Art 
ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfor- 
table, and durable than any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from’ 53, Sets 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





NOTHER CURE of COUGH by Dr. 
LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS.—* 5 Wilson 
terrace, St. Leonard's street, Bromley, E.—I1 can myself 
testify that they have relieved me of a most Severe 
cough, so bad that I was unable to lie dowa, and I shall 
do my best to recommend them.—W., Nicholas.” They 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, 
Colds, and all disorders of the breath, throat, and luags. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. Gd. per box. Sold byall 
drugg ists. 
RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &e. 
(aes ALGA MARINA has stood 
the severetest of many years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity which is uurivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Rueumatism aud 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Atfections, aud C.iiblains, 
Contractions aul Weakuoess of the Limbs ant Joints, 
Neuralgic and other pains, Spinal Curvature, &. — . 

‘he numerous Testimonials to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases for which the seaside is recom. 
mended may be obtained with the Pampulet for three 
postage-staumps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Physican in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CHIL- 
BLALNS he has ever met with in his experienc>. 

The public should guard against spurioas initat-ous 
by asking for COLEs’s ALGA MARINA, and being 
careful to observe that his siguature appeais upon the 
label which encircles each bottle. Every packet also con- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 

Sold in bottles, 2s 9u., 43. 6d., and 11s. each, by T. 
KEATING, 79 St. Paul's churehyard, London, and by 
all Chemists. 

dita 
| 8 pete ORD’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy four Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEKORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, Londor, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable cuc- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 
on each bottle aud red label over (ue cork. 
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nen ‘s i 
FAster HOLIDAYS.—The SOUTH 


SENSING : MUSEUM will be OPEN FREE, 
KENSINGTON i 22nd April inclusive, from 10 
oy e Animal Products Collection, now 


from the 17th A 
reades overlooking the Royal 


. to 10 p.m. 
en rily placed in the A 


top eral Gar Il be open on EASTER MON- 
Horenlive! Cards iy. The only entrance to tho 


ci will be through the Gardens. 
set the Committee of Council on Education. 

EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

rr and 48 Bedford square. EASTER : —_ 

will begin for both College and Sel ol = - RSDAY, 
April 20th, instead of the 27th, 95 former y a eruised, 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon, See. 


GALLERY, 120 PALL 
TWELFTH ANNUAL EXUIBI- 
the Contributions of ATtists of 
Schools, is NOW OPEN. Ad- 


RENCH 
MALL—The T 
TION of PICTURES, 
the French and Flemish | 
Catalogue, 6d. 
> ate , ‘Dp 4 La Pal 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRI RY LANE. 
fe om Messis. E. FALCONER and Pr. B. Cuat- 
jexjox--On EASTER MONDAY, April 17, 18¢5, and 
during the week, will be presente “i 
Milton’s MASK of COMUS. 
st aud complete stage appliances and art 
© Saeaee heen will be called into requisition 
to revder this presentation & noble revival of a beautiful 
English classic, and altogether in keeping with the 
poetical loveliness and excellence of the conception 
and the great fame of the author of ty aradis? 1.ost. 
The scenical and spectacular eiYects will be designed 
and painted by Mr. William Beverley, and will consist 
of the Depths of a Wild Wood, the Tangled Brake, the 
Hall of Revelry in the Enchante r's Palaee, and its mys- 
tical change to the Water Nymphs’ Retreat, and Sabrina’s 
Translucent Home. The general action of the Mask 
willbe directed by Mr. Robert Roxby. The cast of the 
characters will include some of the prin-inal members 
of the company, of whora at pres ! named Mr. 
Walter Lacy and Mrs. Hermann Vezin, To give due 
effect to the lyrical and musical portions of the Mask, 
engagements have been formed with Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
Mr. H. Drayton, Miss Poole, and Miss Augusta Thomp- 
gon (of the Conservatsire, Paris, anl Boutfes Parisien- 
nes), who wili be supported by a choir of fifty voices 
and an increased orchestra, to be condheted by Mr. 
Barnard. Harp aceompaniments arranged and performed 
by Mr. Frederick Chatterton. The masks aud decora- 
tive furniture and symbols will be designed from 
classical authorities by Mr. R. W. Keene. The beautiful 
and characteristic dresses, from designs by the same 
artist, will be supplied by Mr. S. May aud Mrs. Lawler. 
The Bacchanalian dances and vevel rout will be arranged 
and directed by Mr. Cormack; Machinist, Mr. Tucker. 
Property Maker, Mr. Needhem.—Preceded by, on 
Monday, April 17, Wednesday, April 19, and Friday, 
April 21, Yom Taylor's Play of The FOOL'S REVENGE. 
Bertuccio, Mr. Phelps —On Tuesday, April 18, Thursday, 
April 20, and Saturday, April 22, Shakespeare's Play of 
HENRY the EIGHTH, terminating with the Fall of 
Wolsey. Cardinal Wolsey, Mr. Phelps. Supported by 
the entire strength of the company—Doors open at 
half-past six, the perfurmances to commence at seven. 
Box office open from ten till five daily. 


miss:on, 1s 


J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
e@ 120 Regent street, 22 Coruhill, Loudon ; 59 Bold 
street, Livérpool ; and 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 


= SPRING FASHIONS | for 
GENTLEMEN'S OVERCOATS, MORNING 


COATS, TROUSERS, and VESTS. 


Bo NEGLIGEE and other SUITS, 


KNICKERBOCKERS, &e. 
VP ADIES’ RIDING HABITS, 


JACKETS, OVERCOATS, CLOAKS, &e. 


N“*Y Y, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEU- 

TENANIS’ OUTFITS, and COURT DRESSES 
completed on the shortest notice. The embroidery 
and appointments kept ready. and may be inspected. 
COUR! DRESSES may also be had for a Levee, &e. 


GEBVANTS’ LIVERIES, &c.—Current 
List of Prices, with particulars for self-measure- 
ment, sent on application. The prices ave for cash 
payments. In each department garments are kept ready 
for immediate use. 


H J. and D. NICOLLS'’ GUINEA 
e@ TWEED COATS for Geutlemen and CLOAKS 
for Ladies are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. 


THE RESUER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS,—Sold only by Turesner 
and GLENny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 








The PIONEERS of INDUSTRY. 


This day, with Portrait and 50 Illustrations, post 8yo. 
»?P 


yaa BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
e 


| 


Mr. BAILLIE COCITRANE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


| 
HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 


| 
| 
| 


ENGINEERS, including Vermuyden, Sir Hugh | 


Middleton, Captain Perry, and Pierre-Paul Riquet. By | 


SAMUEL SMILES. 
By the same Author. 

GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON, Railway Engineers. The Story of their Lives, 
A New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revisel Edition. 
With 2 Portraits and 100 IHiustrations, Post Svo. és. 

“What England owes to her engineers it were hard 
to estimate. Those who would fain know something of 
the industrial pioneers of their country’s creatness, from 
James Brindley, who pave ns our canal system, to George 
Stephenson, to whom we owe our railway system, will 
find the account fairly stated in these two cheap and hand- 
some Volumes, which we hope will be circulated by 
thousands among the hard-handed and hard-headed 
craftsmen of Englaud.”—Notes aad Queries. 


SELF-HELP. With Tllustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT. 55th Thousand. Post 
8vo. 6s. 


4. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPIY : Iron 
Workers and Tool Makers. A Companion Volume to 
“Self-Help.” Post 8vo. ts 

Joun Murray, Albemaile street. 
T HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
d No, CCXLVIIL, was published on Weduesday last. 
CONTENTS. 
- Taine’s History of English Literature. 
. Heraldic Manuals. 
. The Australian Colonies. 
. Madame Roland. 
Lecky's Influence of Rationalism. 
9. The Church and Mosque of St, Sophia. 
- Memoirs of Dumont de Bostaquet. 
. Tuscan Sculpture. 
9. Guizot’s Meditations on Christianity. 
10. The Low of Patents. 
London: Loneman and Co,; Edinburgh : 
BLACK. 
T# E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CCXXXIV., is published This Day 
Contents. 
. Galleries of the Louvre 
. The Great Printers, Stephens. 
. Sir Fk. Bulwer Lytton: Novelist and Poet. 
. Edueation in France. 
Our Guns and Ships. 
Christianizing of London. 
Libel and Freedom of the Press. 
3. Clerical Subscription. 
9. Vambéry’s Travels in Turkistan. 
10. Lord Russell and the British Constitution. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTILS, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’'S, and 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY'’S, 307 Regent street, Lon- 
don, W., next the Royal Polytechnic Lustitution. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 

Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas 

Country Subscribers, Book Chi &e., from Two 
Guineas to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great advantages are offered by this Library to Coun- 
try Subscribers, in’ the large number of Volumes sup- 
plied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, 
in large numbers. 

‘The best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux 
Moudes, Revue Contemporaiue, Rivista Coutemporanea, 
Preussischer Jalirbucher, &e. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Catalogues and terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from 
circulation) of books of the past season, being clean and 
perfect copies of the most popular works of the day, 
at very reduced prices, now ready. 

BOOTIUS LIBRARY, 307 Regent street, W. 


- ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, S8.W. 

A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE, comprising 
the old Catalogue and Supplemen's incorporated into 
one Alphabetical List, with many additional Cross Refer- 
ences, an index to the Collection of Tracts, and a 
classitied {ndex of Subjects in one Volagua of 1,000 pages 
royal 8vo. Price los 
15s. to non-membeis. Terms of admission to the Library 
£3 a year; £2 a year, with Entrauce fee of £5; or Life 
subscription, £2 (£arly in May. 
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Lig Cocnaang, MP. 2 vols, 21s. 


M SHAKESPEARE. 


CARDINAL WIseMAN. 8yo. 5s. 


By 


|HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


| 
| 
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| 
td. to Membecs @@ the Library ; | 


| 


Tuorxpery. Tlustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Svo. 21s, 


Herst avd Brackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 


Author of * John and 1,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. ~ 3 vols. 
“We recommend all who care for a really good and 
pleasant novel to get this work at once. It is a charming 
story." —Observer. 
The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 
* At least not rotting like a weed, 
Hut having sown some generous seed 
Fruitful in further thought and deed.” 
— Tennyson. 
CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of “ High Chureh,” “ Owen,” &. 3 vols. 
_ “This novel is equal to any by the same author, It 
is cleverly told and very original.”"— Atheneum. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of“ Johu Halifax, Geutleman,” &c. 1 vol. 
“A more charming story has rarely been writien.”"— 
Times. 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh. 


“A very interesting story, admirably constructed.” — 
ost. 


VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady 
EmtLy Ponsonby. 3 vols. (April 21, 
Horst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Just published, in feap. 4to., price 8s. cloth. 


. r , 

A TALANTA in CALYDON. 

A Tragedy. 
sy ALGERNON CuaRLes Swinnunne. 

“ Would be considered a work of unusual beauty, even 
if it came forth wader the signature of the most estab- 
lished reputation. As the work of a new poet it is sur- 
prising.”"—London Review. 

“Moalded on the form of the ancient tragedy, and 
introduced by a long tribute in Greek verse to the 
memory of Walter Savage Landor, this very able and 
powerfully-written drama does not present temptations 
to general readers. But the time will come when its 
merits will be widely recognized."—Notes and Queries. 

“A grand wordspicture, in which the influence of no 
contemporary can be traced.” —Athenwum. 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 








This day is published, price 1s. 
G EOLOGY as a BRANCII of GENE- 
RAL, KDUCATION: an Address. By Davin 
Page, F.RS.E., F.G.8., &e. 








Wittiam Biackwoop anl Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
Cloth, 2s. 61. < 
MANUAL of BRITISH and 


P FOREIGN PLANTS, consisting of the Latin aid 
English names of those likely to come vefore the Botani- 
eal Student, with other useful information. By Luo. HH 
GRINDON, 
London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena, Ky Leo H. Grixnos. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Chird Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now realy. 

The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, boards, price Ls. 6d. 

I ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 

coutributed to ‘* Temple Bar,” “ Ouce a Week,” 
“Chambers's Journal,” &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A, 
Wiuh Two Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. PrrMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Demy dto. cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


Ta PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 
according to MM, D’Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
liustrated by $1 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
aud hands representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Ricuaro Beamisu, F.R.S., &., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.” 
Loudon: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 











URRAY and CO.'S BOOK of INFOR- 
MATION for RAILWAY TRAVELLERS and 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Llustrated with Anecdotes, 
&e., by RK. Bonn, Superintendent of the Great Western 

| uilway Station, Newport. Wall be realy on 20th April. 
Price ls, 6d. 


LLEN’S INDIAN’ MAIL and N 
—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold | d OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all | 
only by THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
Somerset House, Strand. Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 


HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ . 
7a . . > ss , | month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. | Jondon : Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 
\ 7O RCESTERSHIRE SAU CE. | subscription 24s. per annum, payable in advance, speci- | __ cetestticlh settee cto . gare eebanl ese 
, This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- | men copy, 6d. | Just pubiished, crown 8vo., handsomely bound, giltedg:s, 
nolsseurs London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, | price 5s. 
pon and Other Poems. By 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexuins. 
_ The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*«* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKW ELL; 
Messrs. Barchay aud Sons, London, &c., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





\ ARKILAM ; 
a CaRLion Wens. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





r pue ALBERT BRIDGE on _ the 

THAMES.—The BUILDER ¢ _ — — 
é :—View of the Lutended Alve: dge Chel- | ———- a a a EE 
tains :—View of the Iutend 4 t Bri rom Che | NAPoLzoNIC DOTTINGS. (Revised 


sea to Battersea, with page of detail drawings—a Buc 

get of Books—the Architectwe of the Olid — of Editiou.) By Crvintay. 
Kdinburgh—Dry Rot—the Sanitary Question—History |... 7, ; b 

of Church Bells—and other interesting and important | kre Cesar die, what oe ortal seer any hope Susttatios 
subjects, with all the Art news. dd., or by post 5d.— To read his doom, or cast his horoscope ?'—Jmilation, 
1 York street, Covent Garden; and all newsmen. London: Munaay and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 
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LUMLEY’S POEMS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
3y Major W. B. LUMLEY, 
Author of “ The Ironsides,” “ A Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 


In feap. 4to., most beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

1. A LAMENT for the Late PRINCE CON-j| 10. The MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 

SORT. 11. The LAND’S END, CORNWALL. 
2. The VICTIM of FASHION. } 12. ELLENBEL. 
3. The MOTHER’S PRAYER. 13. The ADIEU. _ . 
4. Theo MARATHON of the EAST. 14. VOLUNTEERING. 
5. VIVE et SEMPER SPERS. | 15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
6. The LAST REQUEST. 16. A TRIBUTE to the LOVED and HON- 
7. RELIGION a la MODE. | OURED MEMORY of RICHARD COB- 
8. STANGERS et SAINT AIME. DEN. 
9. ITALY. 


The little Sonata, styled “‘ The Adieu,” has been set to an air composed by its Author, the Music 
of which is appended to this work. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 








Just published, 2 vols. post Svo. 


GREY’S COURT. 


Edited by GEORGIANA LADY CHATTERTON. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


—— 


| MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
The EXODUS of the WESTERN 


NATIONS. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury 
In 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. [Jn a few days ¥, 


| A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC 

| sah = HLUTER. Translated from the German 
y Mrs. Roperr Turns. Carefully rey sor. 

rected by the Author. In post ay — 
(Jnmediately, 


LATIMER’S LUCK. B 
| of *A Woman against the oo Author 


Iu 3 vols. ' 
Ss. po 
Svo. posi 


(Just ready. 
|OURCHARLIE. A Novel. By Vere 


HALDANE. In 1 vol. post 8vo. (This day. 


SECOND EDITION of a LADY’s 
WALKS in the SOUUtH of FRANCE By Mary 
Kyre. In crown Syo., with au Iilustration, 123, 

‘*A very clever book, by a very clever woman,"—J7) 
trated News. aoe, 

“A charming book, unmistakeably written by a lady 
with unusual powers of observatiou.”—Morning Star. 


ODD NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. By 


the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” Iu 3 vols, 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By Watrer FarquaaR Hook 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Third and Fourth 
Volumes. 8vo., 30s, 

Vols. I. and Il. may be had, each 153, 

“Very finely, fairly, and distinctly does Dr. Hook 
narrate the struggle which marked the moediwval period 
between the Pope and England. tu every chapter may 
the great Reformation be traced. We see its birth in 
the homesteads of Englishmen, its growth throughout 
English society, and its increasing strength when Wiclif 
knocked at the gates of Canterbury.”—Athenewum. 

See also Suturday Review, Marel 4 and Ls. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ This story is very cleverly told, the materials extremely 
well put together, the complications are original and 
ingenious, and the difliculties admirably managed. How 
the story ends and how everything is worked out right 
is all told 80 well that we refer Our readers to this clever 





This day. 
Captain MASTER’S CHILDREN. By Thomas 


HOOD. 3vols. Price 24s. 


A MERE STORY. By the Author of “Twice 


Lost.” 35 vols. 24s. 
} 
A SPLENDID FORTUNE. By the Author of 
‘¢The Gentle Life.” 38 vols. 24s. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Ludgate Hill. 
| 








ADAPTED FOR EASTER. 
Now ready, beautifully printed on Toned Paper, with more than 100 Illustrations, 


2 vols. crown 8vo., 50s. 


The ILLUSTRATED FAMILY TESTAMENT. 
Edited with a Short Practical Comment explanatory of difficulties and for the removal of 
Doubts. By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, and W. BASIL 

JONES, M.A., Prebendary of York. 
Illustrated with Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches 
and Photographs made on the Spot by Rey. 8. C. Malan, M.A., and James Graham, Esq. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Mr. J. A. FROUDE’'S IISTORY of ENGLAND Just published, in crown 8yo., price 5s. cloth. 
Revised Editions of the first 8 vols.. price £5 10s TH AT I SAW in PUTEOLI, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from the | 16 pot PuRe 04 ROME, another Narrative from 
“ eae eieres , : } alpit side Vie f my o arish 
— -*) of W Ol SEY to the DEA rH of WhIZ \- | Church. By 8. Satrrit, M.A., Viear of Lois Weedon and | 
BETH. By J spar” Antit yxy Froupe, M.A, late | Rural Dean; Author of “ What I Saw in Syria, Palestine, 
Fellow of Exeter ¢ ollege, Oxford. i Wee and Greece; a Narrative from the Pulpit.’ | 
Reign of Heury VIIL, Vols. I tolV. Third Edition, | ponton: Loxomax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ots. 
7o} , , -ard VI. and NW > See ‘dition ' ‘ 
V ols. V. and VI., Edward VI. and Mary, Second Edition, | Just published, in 1 vol, post 8vo., price 83. 6d. 
Vols. VII. and VITE., forming Vols. I. and II. of the | ee of a RECLUSE; or, Traces 
Reign of Llizabeth, Third Edition, 28s. of Tuought, Literature, and Fancy. By W. Ben- 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. | TON CLULOW. F 
= By the sune Author, price &s. 6d. 


SUNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, 


Revised Edition, in 8vo., with 7 Maps, price 14 


YTLER’S ELEMENTS of HISTORY, | Sketches of Thought, Philosophie and Religious. 
Ancient and Modera, with Dr. Nares’s Continua. | Lomlon: Lonemay, Gree, and Co, Paternoster row. 
tion to the Peace of 1315; brought down to the yer 1355. - . - — - 
By Joun Hitt Burton, Author of “ History of Scotland, Sixth Edition, in post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


1689—1748," &e. ray 7 vsX YPrrwpn aan) 
sees GTAMMERING and STUTTERING, 

their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt 

, PSA, F.RS.I .A.S.L., Foreign Associate of 
———— | the Anthropolo 1 Society of Paris; Author of a 

Just published, in Syo., price 33. 6d. cloth **Manual of the Piilosophy of Voice antl Speech,” &e. 


PROTESTANTISM in PERIL: a Com- | 19849": Loxowax, Greex, and Co. Paternoster row. 
sof the A 


London : Longman and Co., Simpkin and Co., Whit 
taker and Co., and H. G. Bohn. Ph.D 





















mentary on the Tractarian Tende j 11 ; A 1 
Romish Proselytism and Perversion, Evide “acts er i oe, 5 aueaiamapacaclcaiaal 
and a Popular Exposition of the Law 1 thie ach ce 
Services of the Church of England; with pos is LAN for LESSENING the TAXA- 
for Practical Measures of Rediress, demanding the Co- TION of tha C )UNTR Y, by the assumption by 
operation of Protestant Christians of Every Deaowina- | the Government of the Railways of Great Britain and 
tion, By F. J. Hamer, H.M.C.S., &e., Senior Church- | [reland. By Josep Mrrcue.t, F.RS.E., F.G.S., Civil 
warden of Stoke Newington, Engineer, Member of the Institution of Civil iu sineers. 
London: Loxeman, Green, and Co., Paternos row. London: Epwarp Srayrorp, 6 Charing cross, S.W. 


and genial novel."—Athenwum. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT’. By Florence 
Marryar (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, 
R.N.) In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

“It is very rarely we light upon a work of fiction so 
likely to fascinate and tix the reader's attention as * Love's 
Conflict.’ [tis very powerfully written, inteuse through- 
out with earnest purpose, and cleverly artistic in outline 
and detail,—both of which are sketched and filled up by 
the skilful hand of one who has studied life in all its 
varied shades."—Court Circular. 


SECOND EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 
By the Author of * Wylder's Hand.” In 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

RicuarD BentLey, New Burlington street. 
WEALE'S SERIES. 
Fourteenth Edition, price 1s. 
OMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 
J FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for THOSE WHO 

HAVE NEGLECTED the SEUDY of GRAMMAR. By 

Justin BRENAN. 

“A most useful work, worthy of attentive study."— 

Parthenon 

“A work that will profit alike the scholar and un- 
learned. It is carefully aud tersely written.”—Zaglish 

Journal of Education. 

London: Virrus Brorners and Co., Amen corner, 


 ataiaaainae SOCIETY'S LATEST 
4 PUBLICATIONS. 
PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for 
1864. Parts I. and IL, containing the Papers read at the 
Scientific Meetings up to the end of June. With places, 








price 153, each; without plates, 2s. each 
Index to the Proceedings of the Zool gical Society 
from 1548 to 156). Price vs 


TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. 


| Vol. V., Part IV., containing Papers by 


Professor Owen, F.R.S., on the Natural History of 
the Anthropoid Apes (with seven plates) 
Professor Rileston, F.R.S., on the Placental Struc- 


tures of the Teuvec, and those of certain other mammalia, 


| witu remarks on the value of the Plasental system 0 


classification (with one plate 






Professor Owen, F.R.8S. Deseription of the Skeleton 
of the Great Auk or Garefow] (with two plates Price 5v3. 

List of Vertebrated Animals living in the Gar lens ol! 
the Zoological Society of London, (Second Edition 
Price ls. 61, 

These may be obtained at the Society's Office, U1 
Hanover square, W.; at Messrs. Longmans’, Paternoster 
row: at Mr. J. Rothschild’s, 43 Rae Saint André des 
Arts, Paris, and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic; or tirouge 
any bookseller 

*,* The Subscription Price of the 5 
tions, in the case of Fellows and correspo 
f the Society, is now reluced to th 
aunum, provided such Subscription be pai 





before the 2/th of April in each year. 


Just published, demy 8vo., Is 


}e ATTEMPT to APPROXIMATE 
4 m 





to the ANTIQUITY of MAN by INDUCTION f 
WELL-ESTABLISHED FACTS. By Sir WILLIAM 
Denison, K.C.B., Colonel, Royal Engineers. 

Sairu, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS BOOKS | 


AN EPITOME of the HISTORY of the 
‘HRISTIAN CHL RCH durivg the b RST T HREE 
CUNTURIES, and during the REFORMATION. By 
= “Simpson, M.A. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8yo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
IFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Geonoe Bown, 
= C1 F RS., Professor of Mathema‘ics in the Queen's 
a ceeadin Ireland. A New Edition, revisel by J, 
ToDHUNTER, M.A., F-R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, IMs. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the RO- 
MANS The Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
CuaRurs Joux Vavauan, D.D.  Secoud Edition. 
Crown 8y0. cloth. 6% 

NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIR- 
MATION With Suitable Prayers. 
Vavenay, D.D. Sixth Edition. 7v pp. 
Is. 6d. 

The CATECHISER’s MANUAL; or, 
the Church Catechism illustrated and explained, for 
the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. 
By Arravr Ramsay, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. Second Edition. Ismo., 1s. 6d. 
Macauitan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Fea;. S8vo. 


NS ST ee geo 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, Price 1s. Monthly. 





<EW VOLUME, being the Twelfth, will commence 
& SEN with the MAY NUMBER of 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 





Macuuiian and Co, London and Cambridge. 





MACMILLANS MAGAZINE, Price 1s. Monthly. 


“The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST.” 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redelyff,” will be 
3 commenced in the MAY NUMBER of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling Monthly. 
MacmiLzan and Co., London and Cambridge. 











MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, Price 1s. Monthly, 





The Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfie " will commence 
a NEW STORY, 
“The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST,” 


In the MAY NUMBER of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 





Macmunxan and Co., London and Cambridge 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, Price 1s, Mouthiy. 


“CRADOCK NOWELL,” 
A TALE of the NEW FOREST, 
By R. D. Brackmore, will commence in the MAY 
NUMBER of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge 


MHE SHILLING MAGAZINE, a 

Monthly Miscellany, Illustrated. Edited by 
Samvet Lecas, aud Published by Messrs. TINSLEY 
BRoTHEns. 





tion of MY DIARY in AMERICA in the MIDST 
of WAR, by Groxce Aveuvsrus SALA, is ready This 
Day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. j 
NORE — The Third Edition — of 


GEORGE GEITII of FEN COURT, the New 





Novel, by the Author of “T.o Much Alone," is re ady | 


This Day at all the Librarie-, in 3 vols. 
TOTICE.—BITTER SWEETS : a 
Love Story, by Joseru Harron, is ready This 
Day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols 
N@ICE.—FACES for FORTUNES, 
s the New Work by Aveusrus Mayuxw, Author 
of “The Greatest Plague in Life,” ‘Whom to Mar ry 


and How to Get Married,” is realy his Day at all 
the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


N 12—THEO LEIGH, the New 
y ANNIE TLIOMAS, Author of “ Deuis 
gaa ady This Day at all the Libraries, iu 3 














N OFICE.—SHOOTING and FISHING | 
a 


BACK. | 


the RIVERS, PRALRIES, and 
WOODS of NORTH AMERICA, by B. H. Revolt, is 
ready This Day at all the Lil l 


raries, iu 2 vols 


TOTICE.—The WORLD in the | 





CHURCH, a Novel, by the Author of “George } 
Geith of Feu Court,” is reaiy This Day at all the Book- 
ethers aud railway stalls, price us 
Also, just published, uniform, by the same Autho 


TOO MUCH ALONE, 6s. ; and 


e CITY and sUBI RB, Os. 
TINSLEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 
ninbiebniasisanabpi cement, 





The PATENI QUESTION. 

Now ready, in demy 8vo., pi 

QO* LETUERS-PATENT 
TIONS. By Freperi EDv 1S, St 

A serene By Frepericx Epwarps,Jun., 
Chimneys.” 


London: Rovert HARbdWICcKE, 192 Piccadilly 


for INVEN- 
Author of 


Vire-plices" and * A Treatise oun Smoky 


By Cc. J. | 


"1 An immediate 


NEW BOOKS. 


| This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 61. 

CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
Author of the “ Competition Wallah.” Illustrated 
| with a Plan of Cawupore, and two Engravings from 
| Photographs of the Burial-zvound and the Well. 
Tie History is drawn from authentic aud in many 
cases from new sources. 

MacMiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


—— 


| 


In a few days, crown 8yo. cloth. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the ORIGIN 
of the AMERICAN WAR. By Herverr Fisnin. 
Macminwan and Co., London and Cambridge. 

This week, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 64. 

The COAL QUESTION: an Inquiry 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the 
Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. 
SraNLey Jevons, M.A., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 

MacMILLaN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


} 
! 





Nearly ready, feap. Svo. cloth, price 6s. 
ENGLISH IDYLLS. By Jane 
ELLICE. 


MacMi.uan and Co., London aud Cambridge. 





Immediately ‘will be published. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 
a Review with Criticisms, By Davin Masson. 
Macmi.uan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, Second Edition, price 10s. 61. 
A TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of 
a PARTICLE, with numerous Examples. By Perer 
Gurung Tart, M.A, late Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh; and the late WirmutaAm 

JOUN STEELE, B.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College. 

MacMiLuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Just published, price 5s. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 

BART., MP. 


SONGS 


oF 
LOVE AND DEATH. 
By GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 
London: CHapmMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL, DEDICATED by PERMISSION to His 
GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
This day, in 2 vols., at all Libraries. 
T HE LAWYER'S PURPOSE. A 
Novel. By James Lerren. 
CHEAP EDITION, 

This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and 
Vignette Title-page, bound in cloth, price 63., uniform 
with the Author's previous Works 

| I ENRY DUNBAR. By the Author 
of ** Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 3. each. 
BROKEN to HARNESS. By Epmunxp 

YATES. 

SIR VICTOR'S CILOICE, 
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